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“SHIPFITTER'S: MANUAL” 
.... Bound in Bancrotts 


SHIPFITTER’S MANUAL, published by Pitman Publishing 
Corporation of New York and Chicago, is one of a 
group of Text Books for Shipbuilders. 


The beginner is taken through every phase of shipfitting, 
and what he learns can be put to immediate use, as is 
evidenced by thousands now. in training.in the U. S. 
Navy, the Coast Guard, private shipyards, trade 
schools, defense projects, and on the high seas. This is 
the book which has met the crisis in the shipbuilding 
program. Re-orders by the thousands for this self-teach- 
ing text book is a unique tribute to its effectiveness. 


* 
BANCROFTS’ ETON No. 428 was selected for this 
“hard working” text book... printed by Van Rees Press, 
and bound by Van Rees Book Binding Corporation. 


Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 


ALBERT D. SMITH & COMPANY 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Turse two Sheridan Presses have gone to war and are now 
contributing their part to the tremendous aircraft production 
program for Victory being carried on by our Government. 
The illustration on the right shows the familiar Sheridan 
Book Smasher. This machine, besides being actively 
engaged in the production of books to train American 
fighting men and maintain home front morale, is 


now also actively engaged in forming and dieing 
out vital aircraft parts and equipment. 


The press shown on the left is stamping out 
production parts for medium bombers and 
fighter planes. While Sheridan factories 

are now exclusively devoted to building 
special machines for the victory pro- 
gram, the same men and equipment 
will be ready to turn to building 
Sheridan precision equipment 
when the war is over. Mean- 
while, Sheridan is not over- 
looking the needs of bind- 
ers for repair and main- 
tenance parts for cur- 
rent plant operation. 
Watch Sheridan in 
the future and re- 
ly on Sheridan 
service now! 


* 


135 Lafayette Street, New York 13, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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A HIT! Hastings New 7 


24x ELECTROLL 


Hastings & Co. has scored again! First to bring 
you the great advantages of thin sized gold for 
all stamping surfaces ... Hastings now brings you 
the superb quality of ELECTROLL...plus the 
brilliance, luster and color of pure 24k gold. 
Reports show that 24k ELECTROLL has already 
achieved an amazing success in the field. New 


users are being won daily! 


All the luster and beauty of gold in its purest form 
is now available to you with 24k ELECTROLL. 
No alloy is added to modify color or purity. And 
because of production economies, 24k ELECTROLL 
comes to you at the same low price previously 


charged for 23k ELECTROLL. 


Made under a patented process...24k ELECTROLL 





SIZED GOLD 


HASTINGS & CO. 


Established 1820 





is an absolutely uniform thin film of pure 24k 


gold. No joins, no patches, no pinholes, no gauzy 
spots, no alloys. Edge to edge it is free of imper- 
fections. A special sizing assures perfect coverage 
...and amazing definition ...on most obstinate 
and difficult stamping surfaces. More than two 
years of laboratory research and experiment was 
spent in its development. Available in all widths 
up to thirty inches ...it permits many production 
economies in your plant, that simplify handling, 


reduce costs and conserve manpower. 


Try 24k ELECTROLL for yourself! Make a test run 
in your own shop and keep careful check. You'll 
see, that even after deducting waste gold 
returns, ELECTROLL gives you perfect stampings 


at amazingly lower cost. 


817-821 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Branches: Hastings & Co., 1332 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. and 47 W. 16th St., New York 11 (W. H. Kemp Division) 
West Coast Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall Co., Los Angeles, San Francisco & Seattle 
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SEEDS O ICTORY 


*% Love of Freedom and Justice, our Amer- 
ican heritage 


* Power from our unmatched resources 


* Ingenuity and Genius for production 


*% Fortitude and Self-restraint to en- 
dure the hardships of war 


*% Wisdom to choose the way that 
will lead to an enduring peace 


TO BRING these seeds to full harvest will take all the wis- 
dom we have gained and all the knowledge we can acquire. 
CHIEF SOURCES of knowledge are books. They are the in- 
terpreters of the past and the instructors of the present. 
From books we learned our first lessons and from books 


we shall continue to learn about this ever narrowing world 
and its problems. 


* 


THE MANUFACTURERS of Binders Board take pride in 
their relationship with the Publishers and Bookbinders of 
this country which has lasted for more than a century. 


‘%% BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


% CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
2 280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
eo v7) FS 
Airy go 
€R a BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
5 BOR 
U.S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 


Colonial Board Co Manchester, Conn. The Davey Co. . Jersey City, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co. ... . Monroe, Mich. Fandango Mills . . . Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc., San Francisco, Cal. Shryock Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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ASSOCIATIONS TO MEET The Detroit Bookbinders 
Assn, will resume its meetings this fall to carry out its program 
started last spring. 


the Pamphlet Binders Group, Typothetae of Philadelphia, 
has also planned regular meetings to begin after Labor Day. 


Printers National Assn., annual meeting, at French Lick 
(ind.) Springs Hotel, September 30-October 1. George W. 
Ktosenthal (S. Rosenthal & Co., Cincinnati), will preside over 
the opening day’s meeting; Harry O. Owen (C. O. Owen & 
Co, Inc. Chicago), the morning meeting of the second day. 
Francis A. Roney (Colonial Press, Clinton, Mass.), Lee C. 
Werden (Cuneo Eastern Press, Philadelphia), Joseph M. 


Sievel (Trade Bindery, N.Y.C.), and C. Howard Thomas 
(National Publishing Co., Philadelphia) will be among the 
panel discussion leaders, handling the respective problems of 
the composing room, press room, bindery, and government 


reculations. 


Just (Giljohann-Just Co.), president of the Milwaukee 
Trade Binders & Paper Rulers Assn., has announced that the 
ip will hold a meeting late this month. 
O’ THE UNION FRONT Reports. from 8 N.Y. state 
s connected with the International Brotherhood of Book- 
hinders, covering the signing of new wage contracts and other 
details, were read at the recent N. Y. State Allied Printing 
l'rades Council convention at Syracuse. Wage increases from 
$2 to $3 per week were won by both men’s and women’s unions 
in Albany, N. Y. C., Syracuse, and Elmira. In N. Y. C., Benzi- 
ger Bros. J. J. Little & Ives, George McKibbin & Son, Mon- 
tauk Book Mfg. Co., and the Art Bindery signed contracts 

ith the women’s union, No. 43-66. A contract, the first’ in 16 
years, was also signed with the Printers League, and another 
with the Edition Bookbinders Assn. The local is now the 
vest women’s unit affiliated with IBB. 
ocal 217 in Niagara Falls is now working a 48-hour week 
in accordance with the government directive placing that city 
in the critical labor shortage classification. Local 212 in Syra- 
cuse, having won a 3-day paid vacation for employees of 6 
inonths’ service, and a week for those with one year, is seeking 

‘oval of an increase for women members, together with an 
idditional 5-day paid vacation. 

(.ocal 119’s Paper Cutters and Machine Operators Division, 
\. Y. C., has secured a retroactive increase in pay for all 
members, which is now awaiting WLB approval. Increases and 

| vacations have also been secured by the Manifold Division 





HE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
1S PROUD TO PRESENT THIS 


/ CERTIFICATE OF | 
COOPERATION 


i Zech binding Bookp reduction 


AS AN EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION FOR THE 
TANGIBLE ENCOURAGEMENT THIS COMPANY HAS 
GIVEN TO THE FURTHERANCE OF THE EDUCA 
TIONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CRAFTSMANSHIP WITHIN THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
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workers. At Rochester, Locai 215’s contract provides for in- 
creases to correspond with the rise in the cost of living, and 
thus it won 3 increases during the past year. 


GPO BINDERS ASK RAISE Members of the Washing- 
ton Local 4, Journeymen Bookbinders Union, IBB, are _con- 
tinuing their endeavors to secure increased wages for binders 
employed by the Government Printing Office. According to 
Edward M. Rothschild, union secretary, negotiations for in- 
creased wages started about two years ago; and after brief 
hearings before the Congressional Joint Committee on Printing, 
the application was turned down. Rothschild reports that the 
union wrote the Public Printer in June requesting a meeting 
to set up a labor-management committee to promote better re- 
lations and increased production, but received no reply. 

The union feels that by such a move, production could be 
bettered more than the 20% reported by Mr. Giegengack. 
Lack of housing facilities for bookbinders who might other- 
wise apply for work at the GPO is claimed to be still another 
factor. Union. members in local commercial shops received a 
slight increase not long ago, the union ‘also points out. 


BINDERS ON NYEPA COMMITTEES Among those 
appointed to the 1943-44 standing committees of the N. Y. Em- 
ploying Printers Assn. are the following well-known N.Y.C. 
binders: cost and production, Stanley P. Stanley (McKenzie 
Service), Benjamin Veniar (Benjamin Veniar Co.) ; credit and 
collections, Edwin P. Benson (Stewart, Warren & Benson), 
chairman; Edward Cantelmo (Brewer-Cantelmo), and Mrs. 
Miriam Reed (Keystone Bindery); employment, Mortimer 
Sendor (M. Sendor Bindery); program, Jack Sloves (Sloves 
Mechanical Binding Co.); waste paper, Daniel Cunningham 
(Chas. A. Stratton Co.): H. B. Lennett (Circle Bindery & 
Mailing System). 


CHI POOL SUCCESSFUL = The Employing Bookbinders 
Club of Chicago held its mid-summer meeting August 23 at 
Bradford’s restaurant, to discuss a plan for increased member- 
ship. Of the 18 member firms, 15 had a representative at the 
meeting. 

The group is sending J. J. Kerwin, its executive secretary, 
east this month to discuss plans for bookbinders to be de- 
clared essential. The manpower shortage has been and‘ is still 
acute, but some hope is held out as large Government jobs are 
releasing men who must find other means of income. 

During the past two months the results of this organization 
have been shown in some of the cooperative work which en- 
abled huge orders to be handled in 
this market. No one firm could 
do it, but by combining and detail- 
ing the work it was accomplished 
in record time. 


More news . 


on pages 45 and 49 
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Already on over, 


a Million Books/ 


KUV-R-TEX is a newly-developed 
material with a definite place in the . s 

. amples on 
field of bookbinding. It is ideally : Request 
suited to many types of jobs as 
proved by its immediate acceptance 


by the trade. Sample sheets (18” x ) Shades to Choose From 


24”) are available for making up KUV-R-TEX may be had in two attractive 


grains or finishes . . Linen and Buckram, 


. which give you a two-tone effect . . and in 
dummies, and we suggest that you a choice of five attractive colors. Be sure 


. ° to state grain and color when ordering. 
write for yours without delay. 


Sole Distributor 


ntFFIN CaMPBELL Haves Watsu, Inc 


50 EAST 21st STREET 17-19 EAST HUBBARD STREET 
NEW YORK 


New England Distributors ee ae 


MARSHALL SON & WHEELOCK. INC. 


82 LINCOLN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SERVING THE NEW ENGLAND TRADE FOR 89 YEARS 
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MILLER EXCHANGE LISTING SERVICE 


S a convenience to Miller Users and others, and to 

facilitate the distribution of modern Miller auto- 
matic equipment during wartime conditions, we offer 
to act as a “clearing house” to those desiring to buy 
or sell Miller Equipment. 

The unequal demands of war have resulted in many 
printing plants being desperately short of modern 
automatic equipment in a market where practically no 
new equipment is available. On the other hand, these 
same war demands have in some few instances resulted 
in even modern equipment being idle or partly idle. 
If you find yourself in either of these categories and 
desire to buy or would consider selling Miller Equip- 
ment, we suggest that you write us at Pittsburgh giving 
full particulars. We believe that in this way it may be 
possible to bring together to mutual advantage poten- 
tial buyers and sellers of Miller Automatic Equipment. 

If of course you have in your plant idle equipment 
which is not modern, we should be glad indeed to 
assist in disposing of it as scrap under the Miller War- 
time Scrap Allowance Plan which assures a return of 
from three to four times the scrap value of the machinery 
scrapped. 





S 





MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE BOOKBINDING INDUSTRY 


PEERLESS 
GENUINE GOLD 


1915 World War I was under 
way when Peerless introduced 
the first perfected roll gold to 
the binding industry. 


19A3 Twenty-eight years later, 
World War II finds Peerless con- 
tinuing to manufacture the 
finest roll gold ever developed 
for book cover stamping. Sam- 
ple strips on request. Write to 
PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., 
INC., 4513 New York Avenue, 


Union City, New Jersey. 


Main Office and Plant: 4513 New York Avenue, Union City, N. J. Branch Offices: 522 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass.; 
608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. Distributors: Advance Sales, Inc., 2309-11 Locust Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. H. Zipser 
Co., 733 Santiago Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Printers Supply Corporation, 1142 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.; Wilson 
Munroe Co., Ltd., 18-20 Duncan Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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BOOKS by OFFSET 


are wow Ou four 


HE ninety winning entries of the “Books By 
Offset” exhibit held by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts last Spring are “on tour” under the 


sponsorship of the institute. 


The ninety winning entries are also on exhibit at Harris 
offices in Cleveland, New York and Chicago as sets of 
these books will be permanently located at the Harris 
offices in these three cities. In addition, a fourth set of 
books will be available as a traveling exhibit, sponsored 
by Harris. This exhibit will be sent to various cities at the 


request of graphic arts organizations and lithographers. 


Graphic arts organizations and lithographers who are 
interested in bringing the Harris exhibit to their cities 
should communicate with the Harris home office as 


the routing of the exhibit will be made up shortly. 


Harris SEYBOLD POTTER Co. 


HARRIS DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 


Cleveland 5, Ohio Dayton F7, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC * LETTERPRESS AND TRIMMERS * KNIFE GRINDERS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS 
MACHINERY MORRISON STITCHERS 
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LAST YEAR’S BONDS GOT US STARTED 


4 


Last year saw nearly 30,000,- 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 

This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country . . . and to our own 
sons .. . and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


OWNS 


Plan already running in my plant.” 

Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since you’ve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn’t 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant’s pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you’re the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 212% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
swings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


I Now do your best! 
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and we look forward thankfully and confidently to a con- 
tinuation of the same friendly teamwork we have prized so 


As weE start the second century, we pledge ourselves anew 
to pull our full load in harness with our dealer partners... 


sincere thanks and appreciation. 


highly in the past. 


customers. . 


a century, we take some measure of pride in our accomplish- 


ments, to which successive generations of skilled workers 
No Factor has meant more to our progress and success than 
the loyal support and co-operation of our many friends and 


To carry ON fora hundred years, to make friends . . 


have so richly contributed. 


... to prosper... 
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ON THE WAR FRONT AND ON THE HOME FRONT 


@ ? 
° Ix the course of nearly half a century of finishing fine fabrics, 


Columbia has weathered two wars and now is in the midst of a 
third. We are proud of the men and women from our plants and 
offices who are now in uniform. Columbia fabrics also have gone 
to war and play an important part in the war effort. In addition 
to meeting the demands for cloths for military purposes, the 
demands on the home front for binding fabrics are greater 
than ever. While we are weathering the pressure, it is impos- 
sible to offer the same service on Columbia book cloths to which 
you have been accustomed. We appreciate your cooperation in 


bearing with us, remembering that war requirements come first. 


THE (plcahis MILLS, INC. 


BOOK CLOTH DIVISION 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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SCISSOR-LIKE ACTION 


that’s now working for 


All the materials and facili- PY. 
ties that went into the mak- 


ing of SWING-O-RING have 
been turned toward helping win the war. 
After victory SWING-O-RING will again be 


produced with the unique scissor-like ac- 


tion that permits instant page changes 
... the multiple rings that give 600% 
greater page strength... and all the 
features that give lighter weight, 


less bulk and better looks 
to catalogs, sales portfo- 


lios and promotion pieces. 
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TO FINAL VICTORY! 


There is no question in our minds as to the sureness of final 
victory over the Axis. The only undecided factor is “How Soon?” 


With the recent Allied victories in Europe and in the Pacific, 
the nation is in an optimistic mood. Well and good... but, at the 
same time, we cannot afford to slow down on production. It we 
do, the war will be lengthened, Allied lives will be needlessly 
squandered and the tax rate will be higher. 


Our production of all types of fabrics for military purposes has 
not slackened, nor do we intend that it shall. Apart from that, 
we are gradually getting into a better position to take care 
promptly of all civilian needs and you should experience little 
difficulty on delivery when you specify LACRTEX. 


“To Build a Better Book, call Carpenter” 


L. E. CARPENTER & CO. 


444 Frelinghuysen Ave., LACATEX 535 S. Franklin Street 
Newark, N. J. nn 


Chicago, Ill. 
BOOKCLOTH 


N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 
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QUESTION 


we hear most frequently: “What kind of 
machines will Rosback build after the War?” 


Bu 
U. S. ane Bonds A fair question, deserving a frank answer. 


and Stamps While we are currently devoting 98% of our 


expanded facilities to War production, we are, 
of course, giving a lot of thought to this same 


question ourselves, 


We have some plans for new machines, it is 
true, machines to accomplish in shorter time, 
at lower cost, work now being done by more 


expensive methods. 


But we do expect to continue the manufacture 
of those Rosback machines with which you are ~ 
already familiar, rotary perforators, gang 
stitchers, etc.— machines which have already 


proved themselves as sound investments for you. 


You can rest assured that it will continue to be 
our aim to provide new profit-earning machines 
as you have need for them, And at the same time MEMBER 
to protect your investment in Rosback machines 


of current design now operating in your plant. 


In the meantime, your own suggestions will 


be welcomed. 


E P ROSBACK COMPANY, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Perforators, 
Stitchers and Paper Punching and Drilling Machines 
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MANUFACTURERS 


USE 


ECONOMY 
TAPES 


FOR RE-ENFORCING 


Send for Samples 


SEABURY & CUSHMI 


655 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, M&i 
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7 things you should do 
to keep prices down! 


If prices soar, this war will last longer, and we could all go 
broke when it’s over. Uncle Sam is fighting hard to keep 
prices down. But he can’t do it alone. It’s up to you to 
battle against any and every rising price! To help win the 
war and keep it from being a hollow victory afterward— 
you must keep prices down. And here’s how you can do it: 


a PAY NO MORE THAN 
CEILING PRICES 

If you do pay more, you’re party to a 

black market that boosts prices. And if 

prices go up through the ceiling, your 

money will be worth less. Buy rationed 

goods only with stamps. 


5. DON’T ASK MORE MONEY 


in wages, orin prices for goods you have . 


to sell. That puts prices up for the 
things all of us buy. We’re all in this 
war together— business men, farmers 
and workers. Increases come out of 
everybody’s pocket—including yours. 


:, 4 SUPPORT HIGHER TAXES 


It’s easier and cheaper to pay for the 
war as you go. And it’s better to pay 
big taxes now—while you have the 
extra money to do it. Every dollar put 
into taxes means a dollar less to bid for 
scarce goods and boost prices. 


6. SAVE FOR THE FUTURE 


Money} in the savings bank will come 
in handy for emergencies. And money 
in life insurance protects your family, 
protects you in old age. See that you’re 
ready to meet any situation. 


7 BUY ONLY WHAT YOU NEED 


Don’t buy a thing unless you cannot get 
along without it. Spending can’t create 
more goods. It makes them scarce and 
prices go up. So make everything you 
own last longer. “Use it up, wear it out, 
make it do, or do without.” 


4. PAY OFF OLD DEBTS 


Paid-off debts make you independent 
now ... and make your position a 
whale of a lot safer against the day you 
may be earning less. So pay off every 
cent you owe—and avoid making new 
debts as you’d avoid heiling Hitler! 

(XN 
2 


fi BUY WAR BONDS 


and hold them. Buy as many as you can. 
Then cut corners to buy more. Bonds 
put money to work fighting the war in- 
stead of letting it shove up prices. They 
mean safety for you tomorrow. And 
they’ll help keep prices down today. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN... 


Use it up .. . Wear it out... 
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Make it do... Or do without. 
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kK... Brown traded a handful of pine kin. 
dling and the tail of his nightshirt for a book 


which would teach him how to reclaim his dust 


bowl. 


M. Augustus Smith-Jones traded her mono- 


grammed paper cocktail napkins and her favorite 


>=: sun suit for a book which would teach her how to 


can the vegetables grown in her victory garden. 


i Tommy Tucker, who is going to he 
president in 1996, traded his teddy bear for a 


., COpy of “Superman.” 


we 5 


They All Know Books 


Are Essential 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS 
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A futurama of postwar equipment 


Photo-composition, X-ray presses, automatic binding? Per- 
haps, though manufacturers warn that it may take time. 
Much experiment and re-tooling lies on the road ahead. 


Ware x Corur’s re- 
cently, David O. Woodbury remarked in a futuramic 
sort of prophecy that “the average book will be printed 
in editions of hundreds of thousands, mass produced to 
sell for as little as 25c” (italics ours). 

There is little doubt in anyone’s mind that in the 
future high-speed, mass production of virtually every 
imaginable product—so often forecast—will become 
reality whether it be production of books, ruled pages, 
pamphlets, or any other product of this industry not to 
mention other commodities and luxuries. However, “to 
have rabbit stew, you must first catch the rabbit.” The 
hare in this case may be either the equipment with 
which to attain such mass production, or from another 
point of view, the market which will buy it. To which 
Will Ransom, taking a plunge into economics, retorts: 
“Doesn’t mass production create mass absorption? Au- 
tomobiles at $3000 were a luxury—at $500 they became 
a necessity.” 
talk it over 


BELIEVING IN THE VALUE of frank discussion at this time 
on the part of both the user and the manufacturer of 
bookbinding and book production equipment—trade, 
edition, or loose-leaf—as to what is wanted in new 
equipment and what may be expected of it, BeBP has 
gathered expressions of opinion from both sides in an 
effort to formulate some sort of synopsis of future de- 
velopments. Some, perhaps more visionary than others, 
submit predictions which might lead the incautiously 
enthusiastic to believe that book production of the future 
may become merely a matter of a publisher inserting a 
roll of manuscript into a slot in his desk, flicking 
switches, and hanging around the end of the machine 
waiting for the finished product to come out, with well 
done or slightly rare jackets, as preferred. Fortunately 
the automatic pancake machine technique is not wholly 
adaptable to this industry though some would have it so 
ordered. By standardizing formats to a handful, and 
bindings even more, you might be able to do it. Some 
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even foresee such possibilities for folding, ruling, punch- 
ing, and other trade work. 


stick to the old? 


BINDERS AND MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS ALIKE expect 
new machinery to make its advent after the war, but in 
several instances those questioned have indicated that 
they realize the many obstacles in the way of both sellers 
and purchasers. L. H. Jenkins (L. H. Jenkins, Inc.), 
for example, comments for the latter: “Let the machinery 
manufacturers be satisfied with their present models and 
do not make it necessary for the industry to put out a 
lot of money for new machines during the difficult years 
which follow the war.” Speaking for the manufacturers, 
J.C. Patterson (F. P. Rosback Co.) offers as his opinion 
that “new machines will come along rather slowly— 
partly because bookbinders, like machinery manufac- 
turers, are conservative people, and partly because the 
manufacturers, whose plants have almost wholly been 
converted to war work, will have to get back into civilian 
production quickly, and will therefore probably produce 
only such machines as their present equipment will 
allow, with such refinements and improvements as they 
can make. Our experience has shown anyway that it 
takes from 2 to 5 years for a totally new machine to win 
trade acceptance.” It is obvious that neither group 
wants to climb very far out on the new model limb until 
each can see what’s ahead in the line of support for 
their venture. The binder wants to see orders for books, 
and so in a way do the machinery people; for unless 
the binder gets his orders, he won’t need the machines. 
They want to be shown the business is there—for good. 
That “let’s see brass tacks first” attitude is understand- 
ably shared by many. 

A compromise suggestion is offered by Henry P. 
Conkey (W. B. Conkey Co.): “I am sure we bookbinders 
would be grateful if the manufacturers could furnish us 
practically every one of their machines re-designed so as 
to increase the output 25% to 50%, at little or no in- 
creased cost of manpower.” 

To implement a plan which might not call for too dis- 
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torted a new machine design or purchase program, 
Sidney Satenstein (American Book-Stratford Press) and 
others suggest that manufacturers of both machines and 
product confer to discuss changes, emphasing floor 
space, weight, streamlining, and other important aspects 
of machine design and facility with which their products 
are completed. It is Satenstein’s belief too that such a 
conference could do much to slow down obsolescence of 
existing equipment, thereby preventing too rapid a loss 
of investment, which might be caused by a sudden flood 
of new equipment. 

_ As is natural, most of the printing and binding machin- 
ery manufacturers are hard at work producing war 
equipment, and have not had too much time to lay 
definite plans for new models of machines. However, 
most of them are putting every spare moment into 
formulating plans for getting back into peacetime pro- 
duction with improved machines. 

Others, like W. R. Thompson (Dexter Folder Co.), 
sagely inquire what progressive printers and binders 
want in the line of equipment. As he says, “They have 
to make a living with it, and should be able to give us 
some valuable new ideas.”’ One thing seems to be certain 
—that all will take full advantage of the new processes 
and materials developed during their wartime duties, 
and use them to produce finer equipment. 

While at first the prospect of new machinery seems to 
be pretty well blacked out, there are telltale signs 
along the road—little pinpricks of light which point the 
way toward the future. You'll find these both in exist- 
ing equipment, both in and out of this specific branch 
of the graphic arts, and in the expressions of hoped-for 
improvements suggested by well-known names in the 
industry. Undoubtedly, however, the first models to 
appear, will be, like the next crop of automobiles, 1942 
vintage, for it was last year when experimental work 
and production came to a full halt. The car manufac- 
turers, always working ahead, produced their last—1942 
models—in 1941. 

The lightning-like speed of newspaper and magazine 
production has long fascinated the book world. The 
giant rotary presses, split-second timing on deadlines, 
rapidity of composition and make-up have been gazed 
upon enviously for years, yet only in a few instances 
have books reached advance sale or early printing figures 
large enough to warrant their production on rotary 
presses. But the fascination still holds, for besides the 
wishful thinking, there are traces of real possibilities. 


composition in 1944-45 


INDICATIVE OF THE REALITIES and the potentialities both, 
is the current operation of a teletypesetter at the Col- 
onial Press. The teletypesetter is not particularly new 
—newspapers have used it for some years without much 
‘publicity—but here it is in book work. That at Colonial 
is operated from a keyboard which punches holes in a 
tape, and adds up the widths of the letters in the face 
being used. When placed upon the connecting device on 
the linotype, the machine is operated automatically, 
averaging 7000 ems hourly with little mechanical trouble. 

Automatic composition is a subject that has endeared 
itself to the graphic arts, inventor and practical man 
alike, for many years, particularly as it affects the pro- 
duction of offset printed matter. It has long irked the 
wizards in this field that a method of producing letter- 
press printing must be utilized to produce offset work, 
not to mention the fact that setting the type is only a 
means to secure a printing plate, not of securing the 
actual printing. Perhaps the typewriter is responsible 
for encouraging the idea that any beauteous stenographer 
can become a competent “comp” or operator, for the 
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number of machines which have been built upon that 
principle is great. 

C. W. Dickinson of R. Hoe & Co., discussing the 
future possibilities of offset-printed books, declares: “| 
prophesy that early in the postwar period, a mechanical, 
simple ‘offset composing machine’ will make its appear. 
ance. I visualize that this machine will have the con. 
ventional typewriter keyboard with automatic tension 
control insuring each typebar striking with identical 
force. When this not too idealistic dream materializes, 
the two-revolution flat-bed typographic press will join 
its competitor, the flat-bed lithograph press, in obso- 
lescence.” 

For further consideration, there are the various auto- 
matic justifying typewriters already used extensively 
for offset printing production, which, however, still rely 
on the type-bar and ribbon mechanism. The macirines 
of the future seem best typified however, by sucli in- 
ventions as the Rutherford Photo-lettering machine, 
which uses sets of master alphabets with a camera de- 
vice that literally makes the types lie down and roll 
over, italicizing, stippling, screening, and altering their 
size, shape, and appearance at will. The Orotype—de- 
scribed with the Rutherford machine and another, the 
Uhertype, in an article by David T. Pottinger in The 
American Scholar—is said to be even more practical. 
This machine prints raised letters on a cellophane film, 
both back and front, which can be used for either offset 
or gravure plates. Maximum production is estimated at 
14,000 characters per hour, which compares favorably 
with Colonial Press’ teletypesetter. 

All this may be far from realization for commercial 
use, but equally so are the developments in substitute 
materials for those dear familiars of the graphic arts, 
lead, copper, zinc, and ink—paper seems to be reason- 
ably safe yet. Plastic plates—not to mention iron ones— 
are in actual use, and patents have been granted for type 
of plastic nylon. And since many plastics are supplied in 
powder form, which may be melted and molded into any 
finished shape, there is every reason to believe that it 
may be put to work in melting pot and casting 
mechanism. 


the press of the future 


ALL THIs PornTs toward lighter-weight equipment, par- 
ticularly presses. The typical trend of thought is well 
expressed by Howard N. King (Maple Press), who con- 
ments: “I am of the opinion that the printing industry 
will be thinking of speed and more speed, consequently 
its thoughts will lead it to consider rotary presses. Any 
press capable of turning out a sheet per revolution will 
be welcome in 1945 and we can expect many book manv- 
facturers to install offset equipment.” 

Rotary presses have been mammoth affairs in the 
past, but with the prospects of plastic printing mx 
terials, doubtless they will be manufactured much 
smaller and lighter. At present Izvestia, the Soviet 
newspaper, is produced on a huge affair, with 24 cylin 
ders, 315 feet long, 26 feet wide, and 19 feet high. 
But it produces 1,200,000 complete 8-page newspapers 
every hour! A rotary book press handling folding and 
trimming besides at any similar speed, would make mass 
sales a necessity. Others will be satisfied with any letter- 
press equipment whose production rate compares favor 
ably with that of offset. 

But presses, too, have their competitors. William A. 
Huebner, Huebner Laboratories, has been working on 4 
machine that prints by electrical attraction. The image 
or type no longer touches the paper to transfer the ink 
—the latter must now hurdle a 14” gap by electricity. 
What is still more marvelous, is a method of printing 
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which reverses the X-ray system. One merely rolls the 
stack of sheets—placed over the type or plates—under 
the machine, flicks the switch, and in a matter of sec- 
onds, your novel is complete, ready for the binding. 

Binding processes, like having babies, seem to de- 
pend pretty much on the old-style ways. As in obstetrics, 
there have been improvements in the method of pro- 
duction of the finished product, but many more are 
hoped for. Several specific hopes have been cited by 
binders, among which—in order of their appearance—is 
that of gathering, not only for sections but for single 
leaves, labeled as one of the greatest needs by A. L. 
Wunsch (Becktold Co.). However, he holds that in 
general the manufacturers have more than kept their 
end up in improvements. Henry P. Conkey, in turn, 
wants to see improvements in tipping which would 
eliminate much of the laborious hand work. Alfred 
Cahen (Commercial Bookbinding Co.), is interested in 
quick-drying adhesives, which by being adapted to con- 
tinuous production machinery might reduce waiting time 
for books to minutes rather than days. Greater appli- 
cation of the conveyor system now in use at several 
plants is also seen as eliminating much time. 

One is immediately led to think of automatic machin- 
ery which will take the book from the gathering stage on 
through the operations of rounding and backing, gluing 


off, lining up, etc., to the casemakers. Meanwhile the 
glue on the backs may have been dried by passage of the 
books through an oven. A casemaker which is completely 
automatic in operation and utilizes the same principle of 
heat-drying to speed up the handling of the finished 
book is not altogether beyond the realm of reality. Pub- 
lishers and binders too will gladly welcome any step 
which will eliminate the necessity of packing books in 
building-in presses and waiting for them to dry, with 
actual delivery being made many hours after completion 
of the books. 

W. O. Hickok is working on the use of stronger plas- 
tics and the “electric eye” in its ruling machines to per- 
fect the production of the right color and evenness of 
lines. And electronics are already being considered for 
scores of other printing and binding operations (See 
BsBP, August p. 17). 

Here, then, is the challenge of the future, at least in 
the world of the graphic arts machine, expressed in the 
aspirations, dreams, and preliminary experiments of 
those who must harness the machine to their mode of 
making a living. Unless ingenuity falls down on the 
job—which seems unlikely—the future world of the 
graphic arts seems bright. If mass production of litera- 
ture is wanted, the industry is pretty much ready for it. 
Bring on your demand! 


W PBB imposes new paper limitations 


New tuurations on THE 
basis weights of book paper, a continuing constricted 
cloth supply, and inclusion of book gilding and edging 
workers among the non-deferrable occupations were the 
major actions of WPB, WMC, et al., which affected the 
industry this month. Otherwise little else of direct in- 
terest or specific importance emanated from the Wash- 
ington merry-go-round, with the exception of an inter- 
pretation on transfer of printers’ paper quotas to pub- 
lishers. Summaries of the relevant orders follow: 


PAPER Sharp downward revisions in basic weights of print- 
ing »apers marked the revision of L-120 which went into effect 
September 1, Making orders, for example, will henceforth be 
limite’ on basis weights to the highest permitted weight rather 
than any weight wanted. The reduction is estimated to in- 
Crease the amount of paper available by 15%. The table on 
page 50, prepared by BsBP when L-120 was first issued last 
fall, has been brought up to date with the new restrictions. 

The few regulations of the same order affecting record 
Papers will be found summarized on page 46. 

OPA’ Order MPR 451 establishes specific ceiling prices and 
pricing methods for manufacturers of book papers for sales 
to merchants and to others. Generally, however, no change was 
made in the price levels current, with the exception of allow- 
ing slightly higher differentials on sales of lightweight papers, 
to compensate the manufacturers for the greater. costs en- 
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New OPA paper ceilings, gilders and 
edgers on non-deferrable list among 
news from Washington bureaus 


countered in their production. The order which lists the brand 
names of individual manufacturers, grouping them with the 
applicable ceiling prices, supplements MPR 400, effective 
July 5, which set levels for wholesale or sales by merchants. 

Papers affected by the new order include m.f., E.f., and 
super book and litho; antique eggshell, Bible, bulking, glossy- 
and dull-coated book, coated label and litho, plain coated 
cover, machine-coated papers, and end leaf; besides many less 
familiar types. 

Maximum prices for sales to publishers, etc., ie... any sales 
except to merchants or the U. S. Government, shall be based 
upon the highest price charged for any paper of similar grade 
in sales made between October 1, 1941 and March 31, 1942. 
Sellers must obtain OPA confirmation of maximum prices for 
the first sale of any grade, before the sale is considered final. 

MPR 450 set up similar controls over writing papers and 
other fine papers, including rag-content ledger and manifold 
papers. 

Paper production as a whole got a boost when WPB lifted 
the quota restrictions of M-241, and encouraged manufacturers 
to produce all the paper they could from their allocated pulp, 
using substitute fiber and any other device to improve 
production. 

However, stricter restrictions were imposed on inventory, 
persons other than paper merchants being limited to stocks of 
2 carloads or 45 days’ supply—after January 1, 2 carloads or 
30 days’ supply. ‘ 

Another step in the direction of paper conservation was 
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taken early last month when M-24la, the Converted rape: 
order, was amended to limit still further products fashioned 
from paper. The order limited the production of phonograph- 
record albums after August 1 to 80% of the quantity manu- 
factured in the calendar year 1942. 

In a special interpretation on August 27, WPB advised 
that commercial printers who have wnused paper quotas may 
not become magazine or book publishers. The Printing & Pub- 
lishing Division ruled that paper assigned to printers under 
L-241 may not be used to supplement quotas assigned under 
either L-244, covering magazines, or L-245, covering books. No 


interchange among quotas is permissible without WPB 
approval. 


CLOTH The bookcloth situation remains confused, though 
there is hope—according to information obtained by BaBP— 
that reduction of army purchase of cloths similar to those 
from which bookcloth is manufactured, will bring about an 
easier supply market. At present, the effects of the amended 
M-328 order, intended to alleviate the condition by removing 
all priority requirements except in the case of government 
orders, have been nullified largely by labor shortage in the 
grey goods mills, caused by large transfers to war work. The 
granting of an essential rating to textile manufacturing 
workers is held to be of assistance as it was granted too 
late. Many mills are having difficulty keeping even two shifts 
going because of the loss of help. 

Practically all bookcloth manufacturers are producing more 
yardage than ever before, but they are still unable to get ahead 
of the accelerated demand from both government and civilian 
sources. They hope that the current reduction of army buying 


of various types of cloth will enable them to catch up some- 
what on publishers’ orders. 


DRAFT In announcing the imminent drafting of fathers 
(again?) last month, WMC also added to the list of non- 
deferrable occupations, those engaged in book gilding, edging, 
and bronzing, and in the manufacture of albums (classed as 
novelties). Workers in any industry which is still not classified 
as non-deferrable, even though not listed as “essential,” were re- 


quested in many areas not to desert their jobs for war plants 
unless they had special skills critically needed for the way 


PLATES The Obsolete Plate order, M-99 was revised August 
28 to transfer certain portions of that order relative to th 
use of zinc for printing plates to a new order M-339, which 
combines the regulations of both M-99 and M-9-c, thereby 
controlling the use of both zinc and copper. The new order 
limits use of either in any calendar quarter after the second 
quarter of 1943 to 50% for zinc, 60% for copper by weight of 
the amount used in the corresponding quarter of 1941. Hovy- 
ever, one may borrow an additional 15% in any quarter pro- 
viding he uses that much less the next. Or if he uses less than 
his quota in any quarter, he may increase the next calendar 
quarter quota by that amount. 


WIRE Stitching wire, despite previous accounting practice, is 
regarded as an operating supply, and must be obtained under 


the procedure given in CMP Regulation No. 5 (See B«BP, 
May, p.22). 


GLYCERINE A limited quantity of glycerin will be re 
leased by WF A, October 1, to a group of industrial users, such 
as makers of pad and tablet adhesives, denied it since March. 


OPA Besides the new pricing regulations on book and mazni- 
fold papers, dealt with under “Paper,” OPA issued Amend- 
ment 6 to MPR 225, to allow certain leeways in pricing to 
printers, publishers, and others covered by No. 225 (See 
BsBP, October 1942, p. 19 for terms). 

Fourteen representatives of the book paper industry have 
been appointed by OPA as a book paper industry advisory con 
mittee. 

Toy books, which have become so popular as replacemen!s 
for many toys no longer manufactured, are regarded as toys, 
not books, by OPA, and therefore are under strict price con- 
trol. The interpretation by OPA covers specifically those books 
which embody some form of active use, such as cut-outs, paint- 
ing books, ete. Ceiling prices are set at March 1942 levels for 
manufacturers by Regulation No. 188, and for wholesale and 
retail levels by No. 210. Any new items must receive price 
approval by OPA before they can be marketed. 


The case for paper rationing 


Speaking at Book Publishers Bureau luncheon August 
11 at Waldorf-Astoria, N. Y. C., administrator of 
L-245 explains need for discretion in use of paper 


by Harry F. West 


Chief, Book Section, Printing & Publishing Division, WPB 


I Wasurneton I nave 
been increasingly conscious of the need for communi- 
cating directly with a large number of the members of 
the publishing industry. Particularly as the year enters 
its second half have I felt the need for discussing the fu- 
ture of paper rationing. I suspect that many publishers 
are approaching operations for the final quarter of 1943 
with the thought that Divine Providence, aided by the 
War Production Board, will manage somehow to pluck 
paper out of thin air. 

That this is not to be the case evidently needs ex- 
plaining. Perhaps the fault is partly ours in WPB for 
calling off the further cuts in paper allotments originally 
announced for April, then later for July. This may 
have given many publishers the idea that a return to 
normal in the supply of printing paper was in prospect 
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before the end of the year. Frequently I feel that for 
the industry’s own protection it might have been wise 
to have allowed the April or July curtailment go through. 

Let me summarize the changes which have occurred 
in the production of printing paper since the issuance 
of Order L-245 in January. 

Fundamentally, the reasons for the shortage remain 
the same. They stem primarily from an inadequate sup 
ply of manpower to cut the trees from which pulp is 
made. Selective Service largely accounts for this de 
ficiency of labor; and, in addition, there are increased 
difficulties in transportation and an increasing demand 
more directly geared to war production. The present 
difficulties arise from an intensification of the basic short 
ages which occasioned the issuance of all the paper 
conservation orders back in January and from the ever 
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growing requirements for pulp products—for containers 
or other uses—for direct war needs. 

Fourth-quarter and subsequent prospects are bleak. 
Now is the time to support this statement with figures. 

There are 17 primary producers of end-products made 
from pulp. The available pulp supply is allocated to 
each of these in what is called a program determination 
—and such determination is decided after a careful 
balancing of the need of one user as against the needs 
of the remaining 16. 

Now the Printing and Publishing Division of WPB, 
representing the claims of all those who place ink on 
paper, obviously has seen and will continue to see that 
a fair share of the available supply of pulp is allotted 
to the graphic arts. While I cannot reveal the precise 
quantitative proportion of pulp to be allotted to each 
of 17 users, I can say the Division considers that it, as the 
representative of the graphic arts, has received a fair 
and equitable share of the available supply of pulp, and, 
so far as an energetic prosecution of your interests is 
concerned, we intend to see that the supply continues. 


A table of figures showing comparative paper and 
paperboard production of the United States has recently 
been released. From it we see that the total for all 
grades was 8,843,278 tons for the first half of 1942; it 
was 7,871,298 tons for the second half of 1942; and 
8,398,594 tons for the first half of 1943. The total of 
“book paper” (which includes, of course, paper for 
books, periodicals, and commercial printing) is 928,982 
tons for the first half of 1942; it is 782,724 tons for the 
second half of 1942; and 819,407 tons for the first half 
of 1943. The production of book paper for the last half 
of 1943 will probably be much lower than for the last 
half of 1942. 


limitation vs. allocation 


TRANSLATED INTO harshly realistic terms, what do these 
figures mean to the book industry? Inasmuch as produc- 
tion for the entire last half of 1943 will be low, it will 
obviously be considerably lower for the final quarter. 
We are now operating on a 10% curtailment. It is ob- 

(Please turn to page 42) 


Life on the binding main 


Variety of jobs performed by gobs assigned to well-staffed 
bindery at Navy Recruiting Bureau in White Plains, N. Y. 


by Frank B. Myrick 


Associate Editor, B&BP 


Navy errictency 1s pRrep- 
icated to a large degree upon self-sufficiency, insofar as 
possible, of both the smallest and biggest units of the 
flect and its shore adjuncts. For that reason much of 
the Navy’s printing and binding prior to the war was 
produced aboard ship. Since Pearl Harbor, however, the 
printing and binding of the majority of Naval matter 
has been carried out ashore—in plants which, owing to 
the gigantic demands of the war program, have been 
vastly expanded in both equipment and personnel. Since 
few printing jobs do not at one stage or another enter 
the bindery, it will be interesting to note to what extent 
the Navy carries on in this important department. 

During peacetime, as stated before, much Naval print- 
ing and binding requisite to operations afloat is per- 
formed on shipboard. This is particularly true of larger 
ships which normally are outfitted with limited, but 
compact and efficient, bindery equipment, presses, com- 
posing room adjuncts, and other gear customarily seen 
in the up-to-date shop. Ordinarily on larger ships—es- 
becially on squadron flagships—such bindery items as 
punches, perforators, paper cutters, stitching machines, 
and other equipment attest to the variety of forms, fold- 
ers, booklets, and such, which the fleet can turn out 
while under way. 


all ashore! 


In wartime, however, virtually all such equipment, ex- 
cept that most essential to the ship’s operation, is 
beached.” This is due partly to the fact that every 
available inch of space must be used for munitions, sup- 
plies, and fuel, and partly because bindery equipment, 
due to its fragility and precision-like qualities, is apt to 
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shatter or be thrown “out of whack” should the ship be 
on the receiving end of enemy bombs or gunfire. 

Thus, Naval printing establishments ashore become 
responsible for a vastly increased output of printed 
matter. Each of the 13 U. S. Naval Districts maintains 
its own complete printing plant, the largest Navy plant 
being that located geographically within the Third Naval 
District and known as the Navy Recruiting Bureau. 

This plant, which occupies the premises and building 
of a former large truck distribution center, operates 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
It is located at White Plains, N. Y., that small and 
pleasant city less than 30 miles from the City of New 
York. 

Forms, booklets, posters, and other material required 
for Navy recruiting activities pour in endless procession 
out of White Plains. Here, too, is accomplished the 
greater part of the printing for the ships and shore 
stations of the Third Naval District. 


page the WAVES 


RECRUITING MATERIAL—i.e., booklets up to 48 pages, 
folders, posters, car cards and the like—constitute the 
bulk of the work that goes through the plant’s modern, 
well-equipped bindery. Here the visitor will see being 
trimmed a large four-color poster appealing to American 
women to enlist in the WAVES. Or perhaps, in the 
process of being folded, will be seen a booklet outlining 
to men the advantages of volunteering for the Seabees— 
the Navy’s tough, competent construction battalions who 
are equally at home with a tommy-gun or a monkey 
wrench. 

To handle this production the bindery section utilizes 
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as many as 26. of the plant’s total force of 180 men. 
The plant operates on a 24-hour, three-shift basis, and 
the bindery equipment consists of the following: OO 
and MM Cleveland folders, Rosback combination gath- 
erer and stitcher, Brackett trimmer, 50” and 40” Sey- 
bold Cutters, small Rosback perforator, Challenge paper 
drill, and Morrison single-head stitcher. 

A majority of the men are rated as printers of various 
classes, up to and including Chief Printer. Many have 
spent most of their years in the Navy in the printing 
trades. Many others—those who have enlisted for the 
“duration’’—were skilled in those trades in civilian life. 


**booted”’ binders 


FREQUENTLY, in the case of these newcomers to the 
Navy, the need for their services was so urgent it was 
impossible for the Navy to afford them the opportunity 
for the usual “boot” training which most new recruits 
enjoy. To make up for this the plant has its own “boot” 
program. During the recruits’ first three months, while 
they spend most of their duty time learning the ropes 
in the plant, they also get enough time and training to 
become familiar with the military rudiments of ‘Naval 
life. That explains the frequent sight of a group of men 
marching on the parade ground outside the plant or 
practicing the manual of arms. 

Most men who join the Navy look forward to the 
day when they will go to sea and feel the proud roll of 
a sturdy ship under foot. In the case of the men who 
are assigned to White Plains this sea-going urge poses a 
problem to Lieutenant (jg) Ralph Shepherd, the Officer 
in Charge of the plant. Like a football coach who must 
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Keep postal rates down—end free mail ! 


Ir’s No sEcRET that each year the Post Office 
Department shows a deficit, and it should be 
no secret that much of it is due to the volume 
of free mail it carries for scores of government 
bureaus, agencies, etc. That deficit and _ its 
“sponsor,” free mail, are a constant threat to 
the equitable rates now charged for printed 
matter carried through the mails, including the 
large percentage of books. 

Here’s how serious it is: while postal rev- 
enues have climbed since 1933 from $587,000,- 
000 to $860,000,000 and the deficit has declined 
from $112,000,000 to $14,000,000, in that same 
period both the volume and the cost of free 
mail have increased five-fold. It is the belief of 
the National Council on Business Mail—Doug- 
las MeMurtrie (Ludlow Typograph Co.), secre- 
tary—that unless the deficit is wiped out, an 
increase in postal rates will be forced through. 

A bill is now pending in Congress which 
would charge the government agencies for their 
mail, just as they must pay for their telephone, 
railroad travel, freight, etc. Introduced by Rep. 
Thomas G. Burch, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, it 
deserves the support of all interested in pre- 
venting an increase in postal rates—publishers, 
printers, and binders alike. You can help by 
writing your approval of H.R. 2001 to Rep. 
Burch and your own Congressman and Senators, 
sending copies of your letters to the Council, 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, III. 
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be ready at all times to replace players lost to his team, 
Mr. Shepherd has the job of keeping an adequate train- 
ing plan going, so that for any man who goes to sea 
there will be another ready to take over his job with 
equal skill and ability. 

For instance, when a Petty Officer who served as bind- 
ery foreman was recently granted his request for sea 
duty, there was another man ready to step into the job, 
thanks to the training he had received. It is a simple 
matter to advance the most qualified man to fill the 
vacancy and start training the newest apprentice sea- 
man assigned to the shop in the intricacies of stitching, 
folding, or any other operation. 


by the million 


THE PLANT is complete, from staff of artists to shipping 
service, including offset platemaking and printing equip- 
ment, largely used in the production of the orders for 
anywhere from a few thousand to two or more million 
forms in duplicate, triplicate, ete. However, complicated 
punching jobs or the production of hard-bound books 
and other items beyond the plant’s sphere are recom- 
mended to competent commercial plants. 

This is in line with the Navy’s habit of not over- 
extending itself in the purchase of equipment not norm- 
ally needed, and its insistence upon proper care of cur- 
rent equipment. There is none of that “the taxpayer 
can always buy us another one” sort of thinking of which 
non-commercial plants have often been accused. Yet 
efficiency is never sacrificed to appease the budget. 

Typical of the huge runs which are handled at the 
plant are those of the various Navy forms. These are 
usually printed 16-up, hand gathered and collated in 
sheets, padded, and cut apart on the trimmer. Booklet 
work is usually limited to 32p. self-cover work, which, 
for example, can be printed 2-up on a 38 x 50 sheet, slit 
on the back-up run, and gathered and stitched on the 
Rosback. A current production monster is the second 
500,000 run of “Build and Fight with the Seabees,” 
produced as described above. 


no laundry problem 


Have no Fear that the sailors wear their white uniforms 
while working in the shop—the Navy recognizes the 
laundry problem too well for that. Except for the oc- 
casional appearance of a uniformed officer or member 
of the office staff, and the regularity of the workmen's 
attire—blue work-shirts and dungarees—you would 
hardly know the shop from any efficiently operated pri- 
vate plant. , 

Except possibly for the neatness and order every- 
where! Hardly a scrap of paper is to be found under 
the folders or cutters, even though they operate during 
lunch periods. Handy cartons are used for all waste, 
and the place is kept as spotless as a ship’s galley. 

The Navy has taken full advantage of the solid con- 
crete floor and skylight arrangement of the building to 
place its equipment for the best illumination and smooth 
production. But few lights are needed for daytime 
operation and there is ample room for movement in and 
around the various machines. 

The building’s dimensions are 170 ft. x 360 ft., of 
which some two-thirds is occupied by the shop and stock 
storage. 

The men are not quartered at the station but, with an 
eye to injury or illness, a completely equipped sick bay 
is maintained on the premises. 

Thus afloat or ashore, stitcher-feeder John Good- 
fellow, Able Seaman, or Printer, First Class, is as well 
looked after as if he were in his own home, and he does 
his daily tasks in a completely up-to-date shop. 
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WVar formats for juvenile books 


[x rurruerance oF 11s 
program to bring wartime book production within the 
scope of the most books at the least cost in labor or 
materials, yet preserving taste and attractiveness, the 
Man» facturing Committee of the Book Publishers Bu- 
reau. N.Y.C., last month issued their recommendations 


for ‘he production of juveniles. Emphasis is laid in 
their summary of recommended practice, such as stand- 
ardized sizes, on the abolition of certain wasteful pro- 


cedures in the offset printing of such books. Other- 
wise the report is generally like the committee’s similar 
report on trade books. It notes that since most 1943 
books are out, their findings probably will not be carried 
out until 1944 books are planned. The committee—it 
was composed of Henry Walck (chairman), and Eunice 
Blake, of Oxford University Press, Doris Patee and Alan 
Browne, Macmillan, and May Massee and Milton Glick, 
Viking Press—anticipates even greater hardships in 
labor and materials next year, which makes their sug- 
gested policies the more welcome. 

Summarized by specific headings, their report: follows 
substantially as issued: 


PAPER: 


Bulk in children’s books is becoming less im- 


portant and the popular demand for bulky books should be 
furt discouraged by the reduction of average basic weights 
in letterpress books to as near 50lb. as possible with 60lb. as 
the absolute top. 

Offset books should be printed on 60lb. stock, with 70lb. as 
the ehsolute top for the largest size picture books. Consult 
you per supplier about methods of getting greater opacity 
in lightweight papers if you plan to print heavy black illus- 
trations. 


The committee here recommended the fol- 


TRIM SIZE: 


lowing variations in page size the same as given for trade books: 
614x (32 pp. form on 38x50) becomes 554x834 
(64 pp. form on 46x69) 
5563 (64 pp. form on 46x69) becomes 5%x8 
64 pp. form on 44x66) 
3%) (64 pp. form on 44x66) becomes 5 x73 
64 pp. form on 41x61) 
\l these formats are derived from standard paper sizes. 


MAEGINS should be reduced so that the type page occu- 
pies 3% to 58% of the page area. For example: 
l'rim Size 


Type Page Areain Text Type 


"x91," 26x454% picas over all 55.8% 
26x441,, picas text area 
24x41 picas over all 


24x40 picas text area 


apres se cea 
55. "x85," 55.8% 


34"x8" text area 22x38 picas 53.5% 
plus foot folio 
x73" text area 21x35 picas 55.0% 
plus foot folio 
The two larger sizes above allow for the possibility that small 
running page heads may be required in non-fiction. The two 
Smalicr sizes are assumed to be for fiction and have no allow- 


ance for page heads. 
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Book Publishers Bureau committee 
suggests paper, trim, margin and 
type maximums for the 1944 crop 





TYPE SIZES & LEADING: ‘The choice of type face is 
an important consideration in saving space. In a 24 pica 
line, the following faces set the number of characters shown: 


12pt. Intertype Garamond. .62 12pt. Electra ............. 58 

Wot. Granjon:......:5;5....50 WeAptSeoteh ...55...2...8 

REG EMBO 6 65 sccceee ees 59 1ipt. Caledonia ........... 58 

llpt. Baskerville (Lino)...59 12pt. Lino Baskerville..... 55 

ifpt. Fairfield .........:..88 Wipt. Caledonia .........<- 54 
14pt. Caslon O.F. (Lino)...... 52 


Other line lengths are in proportion. 


There are a number of 10 point faces suitable for extracts 
or appendixes or even straight text if set on a small page. 
Point size cannot be arbitrarily recommended without refer- 
ence to length of line and leading. A few examples of compact 
but legible type pages are: 

14pt. Caslon O.F. 
1lpt. Janson 


on 16pt. body 26 picas wide 
on 13pt. body 25 picas wide 
llpt. Electra on 13pt. body 24 picas wide 
12pt. Granjon on 13pt. body 23 picas wide 
lipt. Inter. Garmond on 12pt. body 22 picas wide 
10pt. Caledonia on 12 pt. body 21 picas wide 


It is desirable to select the means of saving on the basis of a 
character count of the manuscript so that those savings will be 
selected which will bring the total book within even forms. 
No purpose is served by eliminating an extra point of leading, 
for example, only to have the book run 12 pages short of even 
forms, providing the preferred leading would not have carried 
the length beyond those 12 pages. 


OFFSET BOOKS: = The committee held special meetings 
with lithographers’ and binders’ representatives to consider 
the many problems of juvenile books printed by offset. One 
of the biggest problems of today is the shortage of manpower 
in the bindery. Complicated layouts, requiring odd impositions 
for the binder and the cutting apart of jackets, endpapers, and 
advertising material from the text sheets, require hand labor, 
now very scarce. The committee strongly urges that 
these complicated layouts be eliminated and that straight- 
forward layouts with standard impositions be used wherever 
possible. 

Such a procedure will also do away with another common 
source of complaint by the binderies. Normally the spoilage 
of endpapers exceeds the spoilage of sheets, and usually more 
jackets are used than the total of the edition. The extra 
supply of endpapers and jackets cannot be obtained when 
they are printed with the text, except by printing 2-up, which 
which gives more than are required not only on the first print- 
ing but on all subsequent printings, thus wasting much paper. 

The following method provides a way of eliminating compli- 
cated layouts and as it saves the bindery time on resetting 
machines, hand labor, etc., it should enable the binder to give 
quicker service. The committee suggests that it be adopted 
wherever possible. A comparison of costs must take into ac- 
count a probable saving of binding costs. The committee rec- 
ommends that publishers adopt standard sizes for offset juven- 
iles. These sizes are suggested as standard: 

6”x8", 7’x7", 7”x9” (upright), 9”x7” (oblong), 8”x10” 

It is suggested that on large first printings the jacket and 
endpaper forms and their sheet sizes conform to the table 
shown later in this section. If advertising material is required, 
use the next larger standard size sheet or a larger size sheet 
made to order, so that the advertising material may be placed 
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on the sues ut the jacket and endpaper form. It may be that 
the advertising material can be so placed and of such dimen- 
sions that the full text sheet or its half size can be used, thus 
making it unnecessary to purchase any second size for the 
jacket and end run. On subsequent printings, when advertising 
material presumably will not be required, the blanket can be 
cut on the press and the original end and jacket-size sheet 
shown in the table below can be used; if the advertising ma- 
terial should be needed again on subsequent printings, it would 
be necessary merely to supply again the larger size sheet, as 
the image remains on the plate. 

The table [see page 61] shows (1) the standard sheet sizes 
that should be used to cover the standard trim sizes recom- 
mended; (2) the present offset standard sheet sizes for jacket 
and endpaper layouts; (3) the special sizes for endpapers and 
jacket making orders, should the edition permit a making 
order or should the publisher care to stock them. This table, 
with the exception of layouts for 40 and 48 pages, which are 
discussed later, applies to juveniles of any number of pages. 

By printing jackets, ends, etc. as a separate form, it is pos— 
sible, of course, to print them on a heavier stock than the text. 
This may be convenient if more drastic paper restrictions are 
ordered later. 

The table [page 61] deals with even signatures to fill the 
sheet. Naturally, one would step and repeat with an odd 16, 
8pp, etc. It is recommended that odd four-pages be eliminated 
wherever possible. 

From the foregoing discussion it can be seen that at least 
the following sizes of paper must be stocked: 

Trim Size Text Size 
6x8” 491/,x66 
=a" 2942x558 
7x9” 37 2x59 
9x7” 37%2x59 
8x10” 41Yox66 


Wolii’s first 50 years 


M EMORIES OF SEEMINGLY 


endless 17-hour workdays may account for the officers’ 
insistence on comfortable working conditions at the H. 
Wolff Book Manufacturing Co., N.Y.C., which this year 
is celebrating its 50th anniversary. For its founder, the 


late Harris Wolff, and his still active business com- 


panion, Nathan Shrifte, not infrequently got less than 
6 hours’ sleep in those days of 1893 when, with justified 


trepidation, young Wolff launched his own plant in the 


dingiest of quarters in N.Y.C. Financial events were 
building up to the disaster that broke in September, and 
he had just been laid off from his position as rounder 


With the exception of the 6x8” size, all of the text stock could 
be cut in half, if necessary, to use on smaller presses. 

The committee has made a special study of the problem 
of 40- and 48-page juvenile offset books, usually featuring 
color, as at the present time they are one of the greatest 
sources of trouble to the binders; they usually have odd impo. 
sitions, such as 12-pages and the like, and commonly have the 
text sheet cluttered up with jackets, endpapers, onlays, adver. 
tising material, etc. In this complicated sheet the material 
not pertinent to the text can be cut off only by hand labor, 
now so scarce. Another undesirable feature is that the amount 
of text material, involving folding, gathering, sewing, etc., is 
not in proportion to the cover making. 

It is recommended that 40- and 48-page juveniles of 7’x", 
9”x7", and 8”x10” sizes always have their jackets and ends 
printed separately, and that the 40-page juvenile in these sizes 
be printed as a 48-page, utilizing the 8 blanks as endpaper 
stock. Endpaper designs may be printed on these blanks if 
permission is given to the binder to use plain white ends 
should be printed endpaper spoilage exceed the text, as is 
commonly the case; thus the binder would be able to put the 
whole job through the plant at one time. 


These three sizes offer an economy over printing on a sheet 
for 12-page signatures or any imposition derived from 24 pages 
backed by 24. The 6x8” size shows a .026c per copy addi- 
tional cost on a 10,000 run if not printed 24 backed by 2. 
This difference tends to decrease as the run increases and vice 
versa. However, it causes unnecessary difficulty for the 
bindery, and therefore the additional expense may be a good 
investment, assuring more prompt delivery of the completed 
book. The 7x7” size for 40 and 48 pages, when printed on a 
proposed standard-size sheet, is definitely uneconomical and 
should be printed as 24 backed by 24—or better yet, not used 
during the emergency. When any of these sizes is printed as % 
backed by 24, it should be (Please turn to page 61) 


Harris Wolff: his 
social principles and 
enterprise still guide 
the firm he founded 
in 1893 as a one- 
room bindery. Its 
development into a 
complete plant par- 
allels the growth of 
the industry. 


helped Wolff get out the 300 books the shop produced 
daily. 
For the first six months business boomed merrily, for 


Wolff had contracted to work solely for the Hurst Pub- 
lishing Co., which featured low-price juveniles in papet 
covers with stripped backs. The wire stitcher used to 
staple them was the only “machine” the company 
possessed. 


and backer with the James Grange Bookbindery on 
Duane St. But Wolff, with bookbinding in his blood 
from generations of European ancestors, was determined 
to take the risk. 

He took the top floor of a 3-story red brick building 
at Center and Walker St. In keeping with his finances, 
it was little more than a spot compared with the beehive 
which the plant now occupies. The doorway was so 
narrow the sheets to be bound had to be carried in on 
Wolff’s shoulders in bundles. There was work enough— 
too much, it seemed—but the ever-loyal Shrifte, then 
winding up affairs at Grange’s, came in after hours and 


independence and growth 


By Aveust, business was so good that Wolff was able 
to purchase the Argyle Press from Hurst and establish 
new quarters on Cherry St., with 40 employees and 
several new pieces of equipment. Everything looked 
bright, and the firm rode through the financial crisis that 
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They follow H. Wolff's stride—Arthur and Bertram Wolff and Nathan 
and Herbert Shrifte 


followed Black Friday. But for two years afterward it 
struggled to keep going in the backwash of the panic. 
Often there was barely carfare for Wolff’s journey home. 

He analyzed the situation, decided that the firm was a 
“captive” plant of Hurst’s, and determined to break out 
into new pastures. The F. M. Lupton Co. became the 
firm’s second customer, and justification of the move 
came when the firm’s business increased sufficiently for 
it to move in 1896 to a building opposite the Tombs, 
N. Y.’s famous prison. Production boomed. 

By 1902, Grosset & Dunlap was added to the custo- 
mer files (and still has its place in the forefront of the 
Wolff ledgers). Other important publishers followed and 
once again—in 1910—the plant had to move to keep up 
with its rapidly expanding business. Mindful of his em- 
ployees’ welfare and content, Wolff listened to their 
advice to keep the plant in N. Y. rather than move to 
New Jersey. This time the plant went into its own build- 
ing at 518-34 West 26th St. 

During most of these years Nathan Shrifte managed 
the plant, while Harris Wolff remained the ‘outside 
man.” But the founder’s death in 1916 did not disturb 
the foundations of the enterprise nor alter in any way 
the existing relationship and feeling of brotherhood 
between management and personnel. This was developed 
and further strengthened by the advent of Harris Wolff's 
two sons, Bertram and Arthur. 


new faces 


THE rorMeR, an engineering student, took ovér the reins 
shortly before his father’s death, and soon demonstrated 
that the original principles were sound even under new 
guidance. When new faces come into an organization, 
the resulting changes are frequently more than veterans 
of the firm can stand. That such a condition did not 
hold at Wolff’s is attested to by the list of 28 employees 
who have remained with the firm for periods ranging 
from 25 to 40 years; seven have been there even longer. 
. Perhaps one of the best examples of this relationship 
is Miss Sadie Eggert, who has just retired on completing 
her 50th year there in August, having started with Wolff 
in her ‘teens as a sewer. Subsequently she became fore- 
lady of the plant, and then spent 25 years as a member 
of the office staff. Some of her favorite recollections in- 
clude Shrifte’s treating all the employees to nuts, fruit, 
candy, ete., when vendors came through the shop, and 
the ice cream and cake she served to all the employees 
on Harris Wolff’s wedding day, a job which kept her 
busy so long she didn’t see the ceremony. 

Adhering to established policy continued to pay divi- 
dends in plant expansion, for in 1927 another 8-story 
building was erected next door. Nathan Shrifte’s son, 
Herbert, joined the firm the same year. In 1936 the 
Printing plant of A. S. Browne in Hoboken was pur- 
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chased, and in 1939 a composing room was added, there- 
by rounding out Wolff’s productive capacity intedi#®om- 
plete book manufacturing plant. 






art and the machine 


WitH THE Goat of “complete service” constantly in 
mind, Wolff facilities were extended to include editorial, 
design, and distribution services in their scope. Ernst 
Reichl and George Salter, each an artist with years of 
experience in imparting charm and distinction to even 
those books with sharply limited budgets, have con- 
tributed many a Wolff-made winner to “50 Books,” Book 
Clinic, and other honors. Bruce Gentry has lent his 
skill in expediting book production in the big plant, 
while the heads of the composing room, pressroom, and 
bindery have kept actual mechanical production going 
without a hitch, even though the firm has given more 
than 125 employees to the armed services. 

Wolff is noted as a pioneer in mechanical improvements 
as well as for its outstanding record in employee rela- 
tions. It was one of the first firms to use pre-printed 
(offset) cloth covers, and—at the suggestion of Alfred 
A. Knopf—to experiment with and encourage the use of 
natural-finish cloth, long ignored by binders and pub- 
lishers alike. It has likewise led the way in improving 
the folding of large sections, as it sought to increase the 
capacity of its presses, creating a sort of pin-point per- 
foration to ease the strain on the folds and keep them 
flat during sewing. 

It has been said that Wolff has gone out of the way 
to make trouble for itself by such practices, but if that 
is the case, it has certainly profited thereby under the 
far-sighted management of Bertram and Arthur Wolff 
and Nathan and Herbert Shrifte. There is a story about 
the organization in the Anniversary Issue of its new 
employee publication, Wolff Tracks, and it concludes 
with a vision of “a 100-year mark which will make all 
the progress of the past 50 years seem microscopic by 
comparison.” BsBP joins the bookmaking and publish- 
ing industries in wishing the house of Wolff the fulfill- 
ment of this promise. 


BMI CONVENTION SET The Eleventh Annual Con- 
vention of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute will be held on 
Friday and Saturday, October 22 and 23, 1943, at Olympia 
Fields Country Club, Olympia Fields, Ill. (a few miles out of 
Chicago). J. Raymond Tiffany, general counsel, promises illu- 
minating talks by representatives of government branches in 
which BMI members are interested. One session will be de- 
voted to pressing problems of the industry. Details of the 
convention program will be given in October BaBP, and the 
complete proceedings will be reported in the November issue. 


BRING °EM ON! The preliminary reaction of U. S. book 
manufacturers and printers to Canada’s feeler bid for work 
from U. S. publishers—as reported in August BaBP—is some- 
thing akin to that of the sandlot ball team just challenged by 
another one down the block: “It’s nice work if you can get it.” 
Several who have expressed themselves on the subject boldly 
declare that our neighbors haven’t got what it takes—in men, 
plants, or equipment. Even if they did, they declare, it would 
take 5 years to dent the present set-up. One even doubted the 
willingness of British printers to give up without a terrific 
struggle, and another felt that if the industry continues to do 
as well as it has under war conditions, it should have no 
trouble with postwar work. 


GENERAL EXPANDS The General Mailing & Binding 
Co., Inc., 2679 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, has recently added two 
floors to its plant, furnishing the organization with 15,000 addi- 
tional feet of space. At the same time considerable stitching 
and other equipment has been installed, picked up from differ- 
ent sources. This expansion was necessary, it is learned, due 
to the great amount of government work General is producing. 
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BINDERS 


ADEMOCRACY A 


PATRICK HENRY 


Whose Uncompromising 
Cry of “Liberty or Death” 
Set the Courage of 
Democracy’s Fathers. . . 


XPERIENCE was his ‘‘only 
lamp,’ he told the Conti- 
nental Congress in his famous speech ad- 
vocating revolution. That speech lit up 
the straight road to freedom and equality 


Reared in culture, he nevertheless was sloppy 
in dress and neglectful in habit. He failed 
as a storekeeper, failed again as a military 


leader, but his name has a revered place in 


for the American people. There was no 
other road for this man who loved liberty 
with fiery passion. It was one of his few 
great virtues. 


every history of the United States—he put a 
taut, unyielding knot in the bonds of 


democracy. 


Rebellion Begat Democracy—Books Preserved It 


The books of the nation kept alive the 
flame ignited by the rebels and dreamers 
of Colonial America. The rich heritage of 
freedom and progress has been built up 
by men whose deeds inspire others from 
the pages of books that record them. It 


is a rich heritage of ideals and freedom. 


With Davey Board we are helping 
America’s literature of freedom to make 
fast the ties of democracy that bind us 
together. For 100 years, Davey Binders 
Board has served the publishers and 
printers who are the “binders of democ- 
racy.” 


DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 
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THE DAVEY COMPANY 


164 Laidlaw Avenue Jersey City 8, N. J. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 
Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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KEEPSAKE BOOKS & © © 


Toe xeersaxe or 
souvenir book stems back to the ageless 
practice of presenting a distinguished 
banquet guest with a program of the 
affair, specially engrossed or bound, as a 
remembrance of the occasion at which 
he was honored. Then some bright chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements 
realized that perhaps all those who gath- 
ered at the festive board might like some 
tangible memento. Thus was born the 
souvenir book, which grew from a small 
progr folder to a full-bound de luxe 
volume, sometimes distributed only to 
those at the guest speakers’ table, but 
more and more often to those below the 
dais. 

As time sped on, newer uses were 
found for this type of book, until the 
Christinas keepsake, the souvenir of a 
factory visit, the annual diary, and other 
gift books of this type became familiar 
members of the Bookvertising ensemble. 
Perhaps one of the easiest types of book 
to sell, they have experienced a wave of 
popularity in the last few years which 
shows no sign of diminishing. Many such 
hooks sell themselves to their sponsors 
merely by the steady results they show 
mn good will and actual business returns. 

Perhaps some of the most likely pros- 
pects for this type of good-will promo- 
tion are the manufacturers of familiar 
products in the American scene, such 
as cars, beverages, and foods, as well as 
banks, department stores, distillers, 
hotels, paper manufacturers, and many 
others. The occasions? Christmastide, 
special events in the sponsors’ organiza- 
tions, such as payments of dividends, ac- 
quisition of new branches, election of 
officers, etc. It is not even necessary to 
have a specific occasion—many sponsors 
produce them as a sort of periodical ges- 
ture of good will, or to complete a his- 
torical series. Realizing the value of 
such gift books, and cashing in on the 
facilit which they have to produce 
them, many printers and publishers have 
themselves undertaken their own pub- 
licatio particularly when they have 
been able to link a historic past with an 
important anniversary. “The Story of 
An Old Press,” published by the Uni- 
versit Press, Cambridge, Mass., and 
e the early origins of print- 
hat city, was issued not long be- 
fore the 300th anniversary of the found- 
ing of Stephen Daye’s press. 


desc r 


ing ir 


chech: the manual 
TH OKVERTISING Manual provides 
some «xcellent examples of the success- 
ful use and distribution of such books, 
under the appropriate heading. Out- 
standi perhaps, is the Julius Wile 
diary, shown herewith, an excellent bit of 
evidence that the popularity of the om- 
nipresent diary never slackens. 

Methods of going about the securing 
of prospects—and selling them the idea 
of a keepsake book—vary, of course, 
with the circumstances. Here, however, 


are some general hints applicable to al- 
most every case: 
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List likely prospects who you already 
know use booklets, calendars, etc., as 
keepsake or remembrance advertising. 
Then start working on them before they 
get their program all set for the year. 
Make a list, too, of prospects who 
might have a good reason to do some- 
thing of the sort, a war plant, say, pre- 
viously engaged in civilian production 
which wants to retain its peacetime 
goodwill. 

For years, the souvenir of a visit to 
the plant has been a profitable producer 
of public appreciation. An example of a 
variant of this procedure was the book- 
making exhibit of the DuPont Fabrikoid 
division at the N. Y. World’s Fair in 
1939, when copies of “My School Books” 
were distributed among the deeply im- 
pressed visitors to that exhibit. This 
book contained a_ reminiscent essay 
specially written by Hendrik Willem 
van Loon. Visits by important digni- 
taries, officials, etc., to your city or to 
some important establishment within its 
confines, are excellent opportunities to 
sell a worthy keepsake of the occasion 
to either the city or the factory visited. 

Keep a close check on your list of an- 
niversaries, not only of firms but of the 
veterans in their employ. When Nathan 
Adams, president of the First National 
Bank of Dallas completed 50 years in 
its service, a remembrance in book form 
for him and his associates. was certainly 
an attractive project. The book which 
was published at that time is fully de- 
scribed in the Bookvertising Manual 


ot 


from the standpoints of both design and 
distribution. 

The yearbooks of local or national so- 
cieties, political organizations, and re- 
ligious groups are other important 
sources of business. An outstanding in- 
stance is The Society of the Friendly 
Sons of St. Patrick in the City of New 
York, which for a century hasn’t failed 
to publish a book to commemorate its 
annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner. Each 
year’s edition has run into 1500 copies, 
a not inconsiderable order. 


preparing the copy 


THE TExT oF Books of this nature is 
seldom as much of a problem as it is 
with others in the Bookvertising chorus. 
Once the dummy has been prepared, to 
indicate just how much can be utilized, 
the files of the sponsor, proceedings of 
banquets, etc., provide excellent material 
for a competent author (insist on a 
good one!) to whip it into an easy-flow- 
ing story with good continuity. It should 
be free from cloying blurbs about the 
individual’s “sterling character” or the 
company’s “dominance in the field,’ but 
tell a genuinely interesting story of 
the personality of the individual or firm 
concerned. Pictures—not too many of 
them, for space is usually limited—will 
help round out the story, and an attrac- 
tive and decorative binding will complete 
the over-all impression of ability, dignity, 
and character which the keepsake or 
souvenir book is always called upon to 
convey. 


Criterion 


Remembrances of a skyscraper-bound garden, Xmastide, and the N. Y. World’s Fair 
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“If there is an inanimate object that possesses a living soul, 
it is a book; and I want the birth of that book to be under 
the most perfect and beautiful surroundings.” 


—Walter Blakesly Conkey 


The Literature and Life series, published by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, con: 
tinues to educate future citizens — boys and girls in high school — on American ideals as 
reflected in poems, stories, dramas and essays. Book Two, a revision of earlier editions, 
is reborn year after year in the plant of theW. B. ConkeyCompany at Hammond, Indiana. 
Surrounded by a beautiful five-acre park, as visioned by its founder, the nine-acre plant of 
the W. B. Conkey Company provides complete facilities for book manufacturing, from 
manuscript to distribution. The composing room, electrotype foundry, single, multicolor 
and perfector presses, pamphlet bindery, case bindery, and storage and shipping facilities, 
are all included under the skylit roof of the efficiently operated and managed one-floor 
plant which is designed and equipped for straight line production. Conkey’s own power 
plant provides the force that propels the latest modern machinery in all manufacturing 
departments. With 66 years of experience in book manufacturing, a determination to keep 
abreast of the times, and a location near the heart of the United States, the Conkey Plant is 
a popular choice of the book publishers of America. 

Scott, Foresman and Company’s Literature and Life series is bound in Interlaken’s con- 


trolled Arco Dyed Vellum, which was completely manufactured, from the cotton bale to 
the book, at Interlaken Mills. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS | Nf A voheloth 


Harris Mill Dye Works = SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND Boston, Statler Office Building 
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BBinders busy on GAVC-inspired work 


Whether for Victory gardener or convention-by- 
mail, pamphlet binders’ facilities are used for atten- 
tion-getting booklets, invitations, and broadsides 


By acrivery promotine 
the use of special booklets, folders, broadsides, pamph- 
lets, manuals, and periodicals, commercial printers in 
hundreds of cities have been aiding the federal govern- 
ment in dozens of patriotic campaigns and war projects. 
Inspired and guided by the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee, printers and binders have again demonstrated the 
potency of the printed word as a vital force on the 
home front. 

The key to all this printed ammunition is the 60p. 
GAVC “Guide to Essential Wartime Printing and 
Lithography.” As readers will recall from our April 
lead article, the basic Guide shows how campaigns can 
be prepared whereby advertisers can serve any of 14 
essential divisions of the government’s war program, 
from rationing and nutrition to anti-inflation and the 
security of war information. Since its publication in 
March, the GAVC has issued bulletins describing other, 
new government projects for which printers can show 
advertisers how to prepare special campaigns. 

In that April article, “Victory via the Graphic Arts,” 
BsBP made the following prediction: 


If the Guide has its intended effect upon the users 
of printed matter, pamphlet binders should find them- 
selves overflowing with business in folding, scoring, die- 
cutting, ete., of the booklets, house organs, instruction 
manuals, die-cut cards, programs, circulars, etc., men- 
tioned therein. Besides aiding the war program, these 
may replace some of the normal business lost as a result 
of wartime advertising cancellations. 

The potential printing market, with its corrollary of 
binding operations covered by the Guide, promises well 
for the pamphlet binder. Possibilities for the book 
manufacturers include orders for handbooks, instruc- 
tion books, ete., that are also mentioned among material 
which would help the war effort. 


prophecy fulfilled 


THe prepiction has been rapidly proved correct. For 
every one of those 14 original divisions, and for several 
subsequent projects, America’s printers and binders have 
produced vast quantities of material for industrial adver- 
tisers in every financial bracket. By courtesy of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Assn. and of Henry Hoke, 
Managing director of the Graphic Arts Victory Com- 
mittee, B& BP was granted access to their respective files 
of literature resulting from GAVC recommendations. 

The printed pieces are of every degree of simplicity 
and elaborateness. Simplicity is naturally being favored, 
as might be expected these days of manpower and ma- 
terials shortage, but the bindery participates in every 
instance, be it for folding, stitching, trimming, punching, 
sewing, or even mechanical or casebinding and stamping. 

Here are a few varied but typical examples of Victory 
advertising (sizes list binding dimension first; pages 
include self-cover unless otherwise listed) : 

“War Garden,” a 24p. booklet, 414 x 614, 2 colors, 1 
stitch, was issued by the Firestone Farm Service Bureau 
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Criterion 
A bevy of bindery-finished boosts for Victory 


to show how to grow vegetables successfully. In the 
same category, but from a more familiar source, comes 
“How to Make a Victory Garden,” 16pp., 9 x 6, 2 
stitches, printed in 1 color for Union Fork & Hoe Co. 

Under the head of Conservation is Frigidaire’s ““War- 
time Suggestions to Help You Get the Most Out of Your 
Refrigerator,” 32 pp. and paper cover, 6 x 414, 1 color, 
1 stitch, corner punched for hanging. 

The Winterizing of Homes Campaign played nicely 
into the hands of the Wood Conversion Co., which sug- 
gests saving fuel by insulating with Balsam-Wool. The 
medium: a 3-color folder trimmed to 934 x 10% and 
folded twice to 314 x 5%. 

Conventions by Mail were stressed by GAVC to help 
the U. S. Office of Defense Transportation relieve the 
transportation problem. The American Type Founders 
Honor Club held its convention-by-mail in a 16p. book- 
let, 11 x 814, 1 stitch, black ink. (It even winds up with 
a company invitation to each salesman to take out his 
“best girl” to dinner as a guest of ATF.) 

The same idea was worked out by many other firms 
and associations, including Harleysville Mutual Casualty 
Co. and Penn Mutual. The former turned out a 2-color 
booklet, 11 x 814, in 38 pp. (including heavy paper 
covers), Plastic-bound, and incorporating 4 separately 
printed letters from officials, each on bond paper of a 
different color and in graduated sizes, jogged to the 
head and gutter. 


conventions and communities 


Tue Penn Mutvat “Seminar on Paper” took place in 
two “sessions,” each a 2-color 11 x 814 booklet, respec- 
tively 36 and 32 pp. « cover, 2 stitches. Mailed at 
different times, the seminars were heralded by a gay an- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
ON 


Foils. wail 
Bookbindings 


Rare Books: 


Ars Cogitandi, the “Art of Logic,” 
was published in 1768 at Amster- 
dam, translated from the Greek. 
Bound by Bernardini Gessari, in 
parchment, it has a hand-lettered 
title. (From the Library of Dr. 
Eugene Wilkins.) 


[t is certainly Logic, to bind books with materials 
which improve the appearance and stability of | 
bindings. That’s why so many of the books published 
today are bound in Fandango Binders Board . . . be- 
cause Fandango Board is tough enough to withstand 


handling. It is durable, dense . . . and seasoned! 


FANDANGO MILLS 


MILLBURN NEW JERSEY 
BINDERS 
BOARD 


@ Makers of Quality Binders Board for More Than 100 Years! 


— 
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nouncement on a soft grey novelty paper, 1934 x 123%, 
folded 3 times to 614 x 5, printed in 2 colors, with the 
recipient’s name hand-painted on the front. Printer 
and binder, obviously, had a large part in keeping Penn- 
men off the railways. 

The GAVC Guide had publicized the Dept. of Com- 
merce “Small Town Manual for Community Action,” 
and here is “Target for Tomorrow,” in which the Day- 
ton Chamber of Commerce announces a series of com- 
munity planning clinics. The chief piece is a 17 x 22 
broudside folded twice, printed in 2 colors. It contains, 
besides a return postal card, a 4p. 11 x 814 questionnaire 

ick ink on bond stock. 

e GAVC is urging more public-service printing such 
booklet on “Scrap and How to Collect It,” 9 x 6, 
rs, 2 stitches, issued by The American Industries 
ze Committee. Or General Motors’ “The Automo- 
‘ser’'s Guide with Wartime Suggestions,” a com- 

hooklet of 68 pp. (including heavy paper cover), 
514, 2 saddle stitches, 1 color. Or “How to Keep 
Wire Rope Working,” published by American 
& Cable Co.; this runs to 80 pp. & paper cover, 
t, in 2 colors, 2 stitches. 

‘could continue for several pages, but will end this 


7 


Piuiscisc House CrarrsMEN 
ir annual convention in Memphis, Tenn., August 10-12, 
glimpses into the future developments of the graphic 
vith timely and helpful discussions of current practice, 
iphatic warnings on manpower and paper. Among the 
of importance to book printers and binders, were the 
sion of pre-makeready in the composing room, plastic 
of the future, “electric” printing, draft deferment for 
enced men, wax polish as an anti-static device, adhesive 
ng for cuts, production planning from complete equip- 
‘ecords, and paper-tinting by offset—a way, perhaps, of 
ving the desired shade of end paper when the right 
tock is not available. There were many others of lesser 
ince to this industry but still valuable to those who 
sed them. 
J. Deviny, Deputy Public Printer, asserted at one ses- 
hat the industry had suffered so heavily in manpower 
» take even one or two more men from some plants 
result in their closing. Philip S. Schneider, acting deputy 
vv of the Printing & Publishing Division, WPB, and 
\. Link, Newspaper Section, both expressed themselves 
nizly on the shortage of paper, the latter observing that 
» supply and demand were soon balanced, paper would 
' go on priority. Link also advised greater vigilance 
t fire; for fire losses today, with stock and equipment 
| impossible to replace, would be tragic. 
makeready was reported as having saved many hours 
pressroom by eliminating low cuts and type, mis-register, 
pacing, ete., before the forms went on press. One firm 
ins a first-class pressman in the proofroom to be on 
‘kout for trouble, while another has assigned a com- 
with a good knowledge of presswork to check all 
hefore they are released. 
the clinie section devoted to typography and composing 
practice, it was pointed out that the development of 
slug casting and other substitutes for type metal will 
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brief review with an outstanding book in the general 
category of “Redistribution of Materials.” It’s a hand- 
some 14 x 1034 book called “Facilities” and issued by 
American Machine & Metals Co. to show, chiefly, its 
conversion to war production. It is bound in navy blue 
paper over boards, stamped in aluminum foil, jacketea 
with cobweb glassine, and with end leaves of the same 
paper as the binding. Its 56 pp., Smyth-sewn, are 
printed in 2 shades of blue, with one outsert and one 
tip-on. 

The Graphic Arts Victory Committee goes on, helping 
printers and binders to do their part. Among its latest 
and forthcoming folders are “Absenteeism,” ‘Rent 
Control,” “Fuel Conservation,” “Recruitment of Women 
Workers,” “Help for the Small Business,” “Security of 
War Information,” “Prevention of Forest Fires.” Each 
can be used by printers and binders to sell patriotic 
printing jobs. 

The GAVC is a cooperative group which it would pay 
every BaBP reader to investigate. Headquarters are at 
17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. If you wish to 
show how your firm is helping the war effort, send to 
BsBP or the GAVC a specimen of every job you do that 


-helps a government campaign. 


Nalismen exchange ideas, get tips on future 


Deviny and Schneider warn members on 
serious labor and manpower shortages 


proceed slowly and be available for specialized applications 
long before general use. 

One Craftsman, member of a southern draft appeals board, 
reported that they were able to give from 2 to 6 months’ defer- 
ment to skilled employees who had been in the industry at 
least 3 years, and urged printers to fight for just consideration 
for their men. 

The use of wax polish in both bindery and pressroom to 
reduce static electricity and to prevent marking of the stock 
was described at the letterpress platemaking and printing 
clinic. The polish—a non-conductor—is applied to press feed- 
boards, flysticks, and other metal parts coming in contact with 
the paper. In the bindery it may be used similarly as well as 
on paper-cutter tables to prevent soiling the sheets. 

The Club Management Clinic, which was held the evening of 
the opening day, was presided over by Douglas McMurtrie 
(Iuidlow Typograph Co.), chairman of the Educational Com- 
mission, and was largely attended. He was reappointed to the 
chairmanship by the new president. 

Because of the illness of William C. Huebner (Huebner Lab- 
oratories, N.Y.C.), his paper on impending developments in 
the industry was read to the offset clinic. He predicted that 
the future would see color printing from a single plate on 
which all color separations are made at the same time and 
that photographic composition will become a reality. How- 
ever, application of all new procedures will be slow and depend 
upon postwar conditions. The need for a change to better 
service facilities, he observed, will time the introduction of 
new equipment and processes, and their practical performance 
will determine the growth of their use. 

The new president of the Craftsmen is Harvey Glover 
(Sweeney Lithograph Co., Belleville, N. J.). Howard King 
(Maple Press Co,, York, Pa.), typographic counselor to Inter- 
type, book designer, and member of B«BP’s 
was appointed representative-at-large. 


advisory council, 
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GoopwiLt is intangible, but as it underlies all business trans- 
actions, it may be expressed in terms of the Nation’s gross dollar 
volume... or about 150 billions for 1942! 


An asset of such tremendous value must be safeguarded . . . especially 
in wartime. Bombproof vaults and gilt-edge insurance offer no protec- 
tion . . . only a buyer-seller appreciation of its worth can preserve it 


against the hazards of intolerance and misunderstanding. 


The higher the value that can be placed on Goodwill, the greater is 
industry, prosperity, and employment. In these difficult days for 
American business, it would be well to keep in mind the true signifi- 


cance of this asset . . . regardless c£ how it is carried on the books. 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


DIVISION OF 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INc. 
Main Office: 820 Greenwich St., New York 


Chicago — Philadelphia — Boston — Indianapolis — San Francisco 
and All Principal Cities 
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he can ride, and he’ll be happy says K. 
Payne Martin, plant superintendent of 
The Colonial Press, Inc., Clinton, Mass. 
And Martin admits he’s riding highest 
when he’s constructed some little doo- 
hickus like an automatic feeder or con- 
yevor. Colonial bindery machines, it is 
rumored, shudder at his approach, for 
he’s always cooking up ways to make 


them do something that was never ex- 
pected of them. “Equipment ought to do 
what you want it to,” Martin argues, 
when anyone remonstrates. And binding 


materials that can’t stand the tests they 


are put through on the testing machines 
Martin has concocted, shudder too in 
anticipation of the ripping, rending, and 
rupi iring they will have to endure. 
These activities are almost “extracur- 
ricular’ with the athletic Martin, who 
still has to wrestle with the customary 


ve problems of today. He’s had 
good training for “wrestling” of any 
kind for he was a letter man in swim- 
ming, track and football at Swarthmore 


oper i 


College, besides being a graduate of 
Harvard’s School 
of Business Ad- 
ministration. The 
athletic back- 
ground helps too, 
in his sailing and 
camping trips in 
the vicinity of 
Cape Cod, with his 


wife, daughter 
(8), and son (10). 





When the water's 

icy, he plys his re- : 
serv ale of Supt. Martin 
miniature railway engineer. 

Martin was born in Denver 39 years 
ago, the son of a metallurgist, but came 
east for his education. His first job was 
in Western Electric’s production depart- 
ment at Kearny, N. J., where he devel- 
oped systems of determining economical 
quantities of various products to manu- 
facture. Not long after, his mechanical 
bent led him to a job in Colonial’s press- 
room and maintenance department. Like 
a kitten drinking milk, he lapped up 
knowledge of the workings of the plant, 
which even then had 200 workers, and 
was made plant manager 5 years later. 
In the meantime, Colonial has quadrupled 
the number of employees, but it hasn’t 
fazed Martin, who will stand for no “by 
guess and by gorry” work. Every em- 
ployee has been put through the various 
training courses he’s installed in each 


department. The 5-ball juggling act of 
balancing production, labor, equipment, 
materials, and gadgeteering keeps him 
busy but he hasn’t dropped a ball yet. 


PARABOOK Seldom do_ guerilla 
leaders get an opportunity to read about 
their exploits except on notices offering 
rewards for their capture, dead or alive. 
The famous Chetnik leader, Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch, is probably today enjoy- 
ing the unique experience of reading the 
story of his own and his follower’s dar- 
ing deeds against the Nazis in Jugo- 
Slavia, thanks to an ingenious method of 
presenting him with a special copy of 
the book, “The Wrath of the Eagles,” of 
which he is the hero. 
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GADGETEER Give a man a gadget 


E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y.C., publish- 
ers, had J. W. Meyer & Co., N.Y.C., 
library binders, bind two copies of Fred- 
erick Heydenau’s novel in baby blue 
calf, hand tooled and stamped in genuine 
gold leaf. One was to be sent to King 
Peter of Yugoslavia, now in enforced 
exile in London, while the other was to 
be dropped by parachute to General 
Mikhailovitch, which is perhaps the first 
use of that mode of book circulation. 
BuaiseE Recca of Dutton’s manufactur- 
ing department received word recently 
that the books had been safely placed 
in the diplomatic mail pouch for the 
Yugoslavian ministry in London. 


GOOD-WILL BOOKS “When you 
think of big books, thing of Tapley,” 
might well be the motto of the J. F. 
Tapley Co., we concluded the other day 
after a brief but impressive tour of the 
big plant just across the East River in 
N.Y.C. Especially after a glimpse at 
one of the “goodwill ambassador books” 
the U. S. Government presented to about 
100 visiting Latin-American military and 
naval dignitaries some months after 
their tour of the U. S. military estab- 
lishments the summer before the war. 
The books were made up and sent to the 
various admirals and_ generals last 
summer. 

No little ingenuity in design and 
craftsmanship was required to produce 
the 15” x 19” books. Each consists of 
about 40 pages liberally sprinkled with 
glossy photos of the trip, which in- 
cluded a visit to F.D.R. Each page 
contains a different design for back- 
ground and border—now a destroyer, 
then a bomber, again a battleship—all 
cleverly printed by silk-screen. Spread 
over the title page, done by the same 
method, is a brilliant-hued arch of the 
flags of the sister republics. Red moiré 
silk doublures were used and the lux- 
uriously padded, superfinished covers— 
white for the army, blue for the navy— 
are stamped with the seal of the U. S. 


SPECIAL SERVICE We thought 
the telephone companies held the record 
for reporting the oldest uses of books as 
filing systems but Weare Hotsroox, 
writing in This Week, raises the ante. 
We quote: 

“All rent receipts and communications 
from the landlord are promptly filed 
away in an old copy of Dickens’ ‘Bleak 
House.’ For his life insurance receipts 
he has a copy of Rachel Field’s ‘All This 
and Heaven Too.’ His automobile insur- 
ance policy reposes safely in ‘The Cov- 
ered Wagon’ by Emerson Hough. 


“Additional titles on the list are: 
Kipling’s “The Light That Failed,’ for 
gas and electric bills. Shakespeare’s 
‘Much Ado About Nothing’ for bank 
statements. Dickens’ ‘Great Expecta- 
tions, for stock certificates. Butler’s 
‘The Way of All Flesh, for doctors’ 
bills. Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ for 
garage bills. And Marvel’s ‘Reveries of 
a Bachelor, for bills from his wife’s 
dressmaker, milliner and hairdresser. 

“Oh yes—and a copy of ‘Gone With 
the Wind’ for cancelled checks.” 

Is it any wonder that World Publish- 
ing Co., in reprinting the item, mentioned 
rather wistfully their “Tax-Aid” filing 
system? For, dear friends, what thrill 
can beat that of finding a ten-spot in “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream”? And “Lost 
Horizon” is a grand place to file vaca— 
tion folders. 


HERE & THERE Members of the 
Bookbinders Guild of Boston having 
breathlessly awaited the end of the East- 
ern seaboard pleasure driving ban, hope 
to be able soon to take advantage of 
the offer of ArrHur S. MacKenzie 
(Union Bookbinding Co.) to hold their 
postponed July meeting at his summer 
home, Macomber’s Grove, Marshfield, 
Mass. 

Not long ago, MacKenzie was one of 
a group of 500 members of the Asso- 
ciated Industries of Mass., who visited 
Camp Edwards to serve as soldiers for 
24 hours, to learn how some of the 
equipment supplied by the members was 
used. MacKenzie served in the Engineer 
Amphibian Command and traveled 30 
miles in one of the amphibian jeeps. 

F. J. ALEXANDER, Jr., son of the plant 
superintendent of J. & A. McMillan, St. 
John, N.B., bookbinders and publishers, 
recently married Miss J. Malone of the 
same city. Father-in-law Alexander has 
been in the McMillan staff for 37 years. 

G. Epmonp Massie (Garrett & Massie, 
Richmond, Va., book printers and pub- 
lishers) won the August primary race 
for nomination as a Richmond member 
of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
which in Virginia is tantamount to elec- 
tion. 

Popular O. K. Epen, office manager of 
the N. Y. Employing Printers Assn., and 
secretary of its Binders’ Group, and Miss 
Leah Stewart were wed recently in 
N. Y. C. Both are of English birth. Now 
the secret of “O. K.” is out—it stands for 
Oswald Kerrison. Best wishes, O. K., 
from your many friends! 
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Fights with 


our Fighters 


The Zapon-Keratol fabrics that have gone 
to war are protecting our fighters, their 
equipment and their food and supplies. 
Sun, heat, rain, cold are but a few of these 
foes of the health, efficiency and comfort of 
our men. 

Zapon-Keratol fabrics in a-wide variety 
of types thus are serving the Army, Navy, 
Marines, which is why old and valued cus- 
tomers do not get what they want today. 

Of major importance in Zapon-Keratol 
materials used by our forces is the line 
which employs the newer resins. These 
coated fabrics have qualities of durability 
and resistance unheard of heretofore in 


such materials. The values they are estab- 
lishing in duty on land, sea and in the air, 
in torrid as well as freezing climates, indi- 
cate marvelous new possibilities in post- 
war applications. 


Synergism Serves the Services 

In the development of these new Zapon- 
Keratol coated fabrics, synergism has 
served well. Complete cooperation from 
military officials plus the synergistic ap- 
proach of chemists and those skilled in the 
art of making coated fabrics has produced 
another instance of two plus two equalling 
five, industrially. We'll be glad to discuss 
your problems, of today or tomorrow, from 
the synergistic viewpoint. 


WHAT IS SYNERGISM? 


In Synergism, forces—minds—work together to pro- 
duce results greater than both working separately 
might achieve, making 2 + 2 = 5. 


ZAPON-hERATOL DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY ° STAMFORD, CONN. 


Booktex, Keratol, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Up in Hype Park, Mass., THE OTHER DAY, WE UNCORKED SOME 
colorful data about the Union Paste Co. which appear here for 
the first time on any printed page. 

In its 77 years the Union Paste Co. has become one of the 
country’s leading adhesives manufacturers. During this time 
the company has remained under the control and leadership of 
a single old New England family, steeped in the Cape Cod 
tradition of shrewd merchantship and fair play. 

Founded in 1866 by the grandfather of two of the three 
present partners, the Union Paste Co. had its humble begin- 
nings in one room at 102 Central St., in downtown Boston. 
Here its stated purpose was the manufacture and sale of 
bookbinding and wallpaper paste. “The late Joshua S. Chase, 
the founder, developed the formula, manufactured the paste, 
and, sending out his horse and wagon, sold his product to the 
bookbinding plants and wallpaper houses of Boston,” Josuua 
C. Kex:ey, UPACO’s popular and respected president, told us. 
“The manufacturing equipment consisted of a large wooden 
tub, and the floor space would not fill even one of the spacious 
laboratories here at Hyde Park. 

“The turn of the century found our company expanding to 
newer and larger quarters at 293 Congress St., Boston,” our 
host continued. “Now at its head was my father, the late 
Anthony Kelley, son-in-law of the founder. The new quarters 
consisted of several rooms on the ground floor; the manufac- 
turing facilities had now been enlarged to three wooden tubs, 
one of which was dubbed the ‘kettle’ since adhesives could be 
cooked therein by live steam.” Joshua C. and Herserr W. 
Keiisy, a younger brother, both joined their father in the 
business, as did a number of the company’s veteran and ex- 
perienced personnel. 

In April, 1930, the company, still expanding, moved out to 
Medford, near Boston, occupying the first two floors of one 
of the old American Woolen Mills buildings. Herbert was now 
chief chemist, while Joshua directed the business. In October 
of that year, A. B. Crowe xt, Jr., the third of the present part- 
nership trio, joined the organization, and shortly afterwards 
started a department to manufacture special types of adhesives. 
New casing-in pastes were developed, as casing-in machines 
became more and more a fixture in streamlined book manu- 
facturing. 

Apparently the company had not yet stopped growing since 
it soon took over the other two floors. “However, April 22, 
1940, was the red-letter day for the Union Paste Co.,” Joshua 
Kelley recalled. “For it was on that day that, for the first 
time in our history, we moved to our own plant—in Hyde 
Park. Everyone takes a justifiable pride in the modern 
features of what is to be our permanent home. The plant 
contains over 17 copper and stainless steel kettles, whose com- 
bined capacity is more than 5000 gallons, and which produce 
more than 800 materials used by the various trades. These 
materials are being shipped all over the U. S., to Canada, 
Mexico, and Cuba, and to several of our South American 


neighbors. Two of the most modern laboratories in the in- 
dustry offer every advantage for research and experimenta- 
tior 

Crowell became a partner in 1941 and took over the sales 
department. While the factory and warehouses seemed large 
at the time of the big trek from Medford, they are now fully 
occupied. Besides the book manufacturing and bookbinding 


industry, UPACO services include such varied lines as the 
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labeling of cans and bottles, set-up box making, shoes, window 
boxes, food wrapping, case sealing, cellulose film laminations, 
cigarette packaging, and many others. “We are also proud,” 
Kelley concluded, “of our adhesives which are going into the 
manufacture and packaging of Army and Navy textbooks, 
also the books so intently read by the boys far away from 


h ” 
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Bronzed like an Indian and noticeably huskier, testifying to 
the nutritional values of Uncle Sam’s chow, CuHartie FLoop 
blew into our sanctum the other day. 

Flood’s many friends in the book manufacturing and book- 
binding industry will be interested to learn that he has been 
released from the Army, due to age regulations, and has been 
placed in the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

Charlie was pretty excited the day be visited us, having just 
been appointed an inspector with the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. He’ll be located at an east-coast shipyard. “Through 
‘Touring’ give my best regards to my friends in the trade,” 
Flood said. After his induction last August he served as a 
radio technician in the Air Corps, and while training, traveled 
pretty much all over the U. S. 

As salesman for Gane Brothers. §& Co. of New York, Inc., the 
bookbinding supply house, Flood covered New England and 
the South. Just 20 years ago he joined the J. J. Little & Ives 
Co. as head office boy. He filled various important production 
and purchasing jobs there, and also served as purchasing agent 
and estimator for George McKibbin & Son, and as assistant 
production man for G. P. Putnam’s Sons, the publishers. For 
a year he was with the Paramount-Publix film booking depart- 
ment. Flood is a member of the N. Y. Bookbinders’ Guild. 

And all his friends will be glad to welcome him back into 
the supply field when regulations permit. 


mo pees 

Here’s our own little quiz: 

Q. What stamping leaf manufacturer, well known to the 
book manufacturing and bookbinding industry, has become 
interested in the advertising business as a post-war activity? 

A. All-Purpose Gold Corp., 320 Bridge St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.C. All we can say now is that the type of advertising 
which All-Purpose will sponsor concerns displays, and that 
every passerby, on viewing one of them, lingers long, lured by 
either its Lorelei-like loveliness or its novelty. More details 
later. 

Incidentally, we were guided through the enlarged All- 
Purpose plant, and were amazed at the high production tempo, 
due to the war work which All-Purpose is turning out for 


Uncle Sam. 
we we 
During 1942 alone, through the Miller Printing Machinery 
Co.’s Wartime Scrap Allowance Plan, printing and binding 
concerns scrapped enough obsolete presses to supply the scrap 
metal for 2 large destroyers. Add to this the thousands of 


tons of other metals channelled into the national scrap pile 
from the printing industry and the importance of the metal 


‘ contributed by the country’s pressrooms is beyond measure. 


When it is considered that approximately one ton of scrap 
metal must be combined with one ton of virgin metal to make 
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TAUBER-TWIST TAUBER “DOUBLE L” 


Volume IV, No. 26 SEPTEMBER @ 1/943 


PLASTICS ON PARADE 


March confidently toward tomorrow with TAUBER-TUBE Plastic Mechanical Binding Devices, You 


can help speed the Victory now by using effective substitutes for critical materials. Prepare for the 
post-war boom in plastic bindings. 


Join the Plastics Parade with TAUBER-TWIST, the new twist for better bookbindings; regular and 


loose-leaf TAUBER-TUBES; MULTI-RINGS; ROYAL BINDING RINGS; S-RINGS; SPRING-BACK 
and DOUBLE-L (loose-leaf). 


Free license basis © Dies furnished ¢ Correspondence and consultations invited 


C 


Se. TAUBER-TUBE BINDING = 


S-RING 
*‘Tomorrow’s Binding Today”’ 


200 Hudson Street WOrth 4-5621-2-3-4-5 New York City 





Leiman Bros. ROTARY VACUUM PUMPS | 


OUTLET 


The STANDARD in 
the PRINTING and 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


See that your next Folder, 
Ruler, Collator, Printing Press 
or other machine is equipped 
with a 


LEIMAN ATR PUMP 


NOISELESS 
POWERFUL 
EFFICIENT 


Sent on trial to Machinery and 
Equipment Manufacturers. 


LEIMAN BROS, Inc. 


172-3 Christie St. Newark, N. J. 
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two tons of ferrous metal suitable for armament manufacture, 
it is no exaggeration to say that those who have released 
scrap metal from printing plants, have rendered invaluable 
service in providing material essential to the fighting forces. 
Possibly some one of the thousands of former pressmen now in 
uniform is using armament or weapons made from the scrap 
of the very printing equipment on which he once worked. 

The unfounded assumption that the continued need for this 
scrap metal has subsided, is refuted by the WPB, which has 
stated that the iron and steel scrap quota for the second half 
of 1943 will be 2,000,000 tons more than the 13,000,000 tons 
required during the first half of the year. Of four different 
materials listed by WPB as critically vital this year, heavy 
melting and cast iron and steel scrap such as that found in 
obsolete printing machinery is one of the most important. 
Those who have already scrapped printing machinery and 
those about to do so, are not only forever clearing the industry 
of obsolete machinery which might later menace its standards, 
but also ultimately and directly helping to build the weapons 
which will win the war, says Miller. 

we — 

For the benefit of those who were unable to see the du Pont 
exhibit of wartime products made by men and machines form- 
erly producing “Fabrikoid” and PX Cloth bookbinding ma- 
terials, the “Fabrikoid” Division of the du Pont Company has 
prepared a miniature booklet showing some of the wartime 
products made from materials manufactured by the “Fabri- 
koid” Division. Raincoats, hospital sheeting, tents, weather- 
proof clothing, life preserver jackets, etc., are included. 


ee pest 

The new ownership of the John J. Pleger Co., 613 W. 16th 
St. Chicago 16, for years prominently identified with the 
bookbinding machinery supply field, has added a number of 
new names to the roster of supply personalities. Miss N. M. 
Scuminr, the secretary, informs us that F. L. Reonery is 
eee R. C. Prarr, vice-president, and B. E. Hurusvt, 
reasurer, 

“The employees who have 


‘ manufactured the Pleger ma- 
chines 


for years have been retained,” Miss Schmidt adds. “We 


are continuing the manufacture and sale of the Pleger line, 
although limited by war-time restrictions. “The business was 
bought by the above officers from Edward G. Lohman, who 
had acquired it from Mrs. Gertrude M. Pleger, widow of 
John J. Pleger, the founder. 


V we 

_ The Butterfield-Barry Co., Inc., 174 Hudson St., N.Y.C., 
announces the election of Eowin H. Beekman and Jerome H. 
Kuen as vice-presidents. Established in 1853, the company, 
in a special announcement in June BsBP, featured its 90th 
anniversary as “America’s Oldest Paper Board Distributors” 
and as having served continuously the book manufacturing and 
loose-leaf industry over that long span of years. Davm A. 
Barry, Jr. is president. The company distributes Davey 
Binders Board, Downingtown Royal Rigid Chip Board, and 
flexible and semi-flexible board. 


we we 
E. L. Wiretu, president-treasurer of Gane Bros. & Lane, 
Inc., Chicago, nationally known bookbinding supply house, is 
convaicscing at St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minn., follow- 
ing an operation August 18 at Mayo’s. His many friends in 
the industry, we know, will join with BsBP in wishing him a 
speedy recovery. 


be Co 
Many of his old friends in the industry were saddened by 
news of the death on July 31, after a long illness, of L. W. 
Menves, former sales manager of Interlaken Mills. He had 
been with the firm about 20 years when he retired in March 
1942. 


Durby Laboratories, Inc., manufacturers of Universal Luster 
and Pigment Leaf, announce the removal of their main office 
and factory, formerly at Hawthorne, N. J., to Cleveland Ave., 
Rivervale, N. J. The company’s new post office address is 
Box 55, Westwood, N. J., and the telephone number is West- 
wood 2288. 

Watrer H. Gartner is general manager of the company. A 
N.Y.C. office is maintained at 1133 Broadway, with Epwarp H. 
ANSHELM in charge. 
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FREE SAMPLES 


» « « of this novel, Labor-Saving, Money- 
Making and Friend-Winning 


LOOSE LEAF COVER 


sent promptly upon request. (Just tear out top half of this ad— 
pin to your letterhead—and mail.) 


“‘Duo-Tang"’ Covers come complete with built-in double tongue fasteners 
and reinforced metal binding eyelets. Because metal is used, ‘Duo- 
Tang" Covers need A-1-J Priority Certification. Regular covers with 
non-critical material bindings, such as plastic screw posts, or tie cords, 
need no Priority rating. 


ELLINGSWORTH MFG. CO. 


200 SOUTH PEORIA STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE @© HAYMARKET 1722 


SIZES with feeders 


56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch 


QUADRUPLE 
FOLDERS 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa. 
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vious that achieving an exact balance between suppl; 
and demand is an impossibility. We cannot, by order, 
impose a percentage curtailment precisely equaling pro. 
duction. A margin of safety must be provided. If, then, 
such a margin were to be included, as indeed it must, o 
the basis of a curtailment sufficient to achieve the neces. 
sary balance between production and consumption, this 
would mean a curtailment substantially more severe thay 
the present 10% imposed by existing limitation orders, 

Despite its possible imposition in the fourth quarter 
of 1943, publishers would not feel the full ‘weight of 
such a curtailment until 1944. Actually, it is hoped that 
a curtailment, perhaps totaling 20%, can be achieved 
by several expedients now under consideration, inc! uding 
the downgrading of paper—that is, the use of waste 
and less virgin fiber. 

But a substantially increased cut is serious not merely 


| in its effect on the user; it presents an equally seriou 
| administrative problem from our point of view. Certain 
| well-informed factions in the WPB have suggested that 


a new and far more drastic method of implementing such 
a program be employed: allocation. 
Under a plan of allocation the so-called free paper 


| market would disappear, and be replaced by a system 


which calls for your filing with the Printing and Pub 
lishing Division of the War Production Board a monthly 
statement of need, in terms not of gross tonnage alone, 


| but also of each basis weight and grade of paper you 


use. When such statements from all book publishers 


were in hand, they would be balanced against the mill 


McADAMS KEEPS UP 
QUALITY PRODUCTION 
—BETTER THAN EVER 


Our plant is at work 
for Uncle Sam, turn- 
ing out products 
urgently required by 
our Armed Forces. 


Because of this, we 
won't be able to sup- 
ply new machines at 
the present time. 
May we ask your in- 
dulgence, please, 
while we do our part 
in helping to win 
the war. 


Here is shown an 
Automatic Hub 
Threading Machine 
built by us to design 
and specifications of 
Coulter Machine Co. 
of Bridgeport, Conn. 


BOOK RULERS! 


Ruling and paging machines can 
only be made by special per- 
mission of the WPB. 

But plan now for the future— 
write for our new Bulletins on 
Single and Dual Ruling Machines. 
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cADAMS & SONS Inc 
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tion of paper for the comparative period. An 
gainst the mills would be issued to deliver, and 


t each of you to accept delivery of the precise 
‘ty, grade, and basis weight which represented your 


ire of the available supply. 
imposition of such a system theoretically would 
n no dissipation of paper, since supply and de- 
re in precise arithemetical balance. The institu- 
a control of this nature would mean that you 
plumb for the first time the joys of really intri- 
okkeeping. As for what it would mean to me and 
Division, I hesitate to think! 
vet matters may easily come to this. The only 
ity I see for forestalling it is not only a rigid 
vithin quotas, but increasing and visible evidence 
‘ing of paper in the matter of design. There are 
Washington who feel that the present limitation 
are too lax, too difficult to enforce. I believe that 
measure this is true, and that only the most 
it self-policing measures will provide the critics 
present system with a satisfactory answer. 
pite my immersion in Washington routine, I am 
d to the fact that violations—sometimes deliberate, 
For your protec- 
for after all, it is your commonly owned pool of 
which is affeeted—I have urged and continue to 
it violations of paper curtailment orders promptly 





ported to us, so that we may take action 


h is said, and no doubt even more is thought, re- 
g the essentiality of books in relation to other 









HERE’S a wave of news-born op- 
timism sweeping the country and 
thousands contentedly regard the 
war as just about won. Sure, we've 
won some battles, taken some terri- 
tory and licked Mussolini but Hitler 
still is mighty: and Tojo still has 
practically everything he took from 
us. So, let’s stop bragging, quit lag- 
ging, and get back on the job. 
We've still got a war to win and 
Victory still demands a terrible 
price. You and we must pay it. Our 
future is worth it. Let's dig and 
double, treble our Bond buying. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


types of printed matter—the imperishability, the per- 
manence of books, and the role they play in the devel- 
opment of civilization. It is through the medium of 
books that man’s thinking is preserved for the guidance 
of future generations. I state this conviction, not be- 
cause by individual viewpoint is important but because 
book publishers frequently ask me, as though in doubt 
of my sentiments on the subject, why book production 
—because of its importance and the small amount of 
paper it consumes—cannot be exempted from the re- 
strictions applying to other users of paper. 

The answer to this is that in my opinion the time 
has not yet come—and if the paper shortage is not of 
too long duration may never need come—when a con- 
certed effort on the part of book publishers should be 
made to establish such essentiality. I believe in the in- 
herently democratic aspect of a burden borne equally by 
all. On the basis of the present or immediately prospec- 
tive curtailment, sufficient latitude exists in book de- | 
sign, not, admittedly, to offset a continued series of cuts 
but certainly to offset the present one—and this without 
depriving the public of a reasonable quantity of reading 
matter in book form. 

This feeling on my part is of course predicted on the 
basis that there will be an honest sharing of the burden 
by all users of printing paper; it will quickly enough 
change if it becomes evident that, following this initial 
year of adjustment throughout the graphic arts, dis- 
honest or wasteful practices flourish. And it will change, 
too, if the paper shortage reaches a point of such 
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A MATERIAL FOR CUT-FLUSH COVERS 


This is a “wartime” LEXIDE 
made of all new rag fiber as in peace- 
time, but using a synthetic resin in- 
stead of Latex as a binding agent. 

“wartime”? LEXIDE makes an 
excellent cover stock. Available for 

uses in connec- 
tion with the 
war effort. 
Write for 
information. 
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1844 HAS EVERYTHING FOR 1943 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


After 99 years of ruling machine manufacture 
HICKOK 
presents 
THE ALL METAL SR-‘L” 
equipped with 
AUTOMATIC PAPER FEEDER 
AUTOMATIC TURN TABLE 


AUTOMATIC INK FEED 
AUTOMATIC DRYERS 


This machine rules in both directions on one side 
of the sheet with one feeding through the machine. 
Speed is variable at the turn of a wrist from the 
slowest of 5 redms an hour to a maximum of 18 
reams if the pattern and paper permits. Made in 
three sizes: 

$1 SRL rules sheets up to 24 x 24 inches. 
#2 SRL rules sheets up to 28 x 28 inches. 
+4 SRL rules sheets up to 36 x 36 inches. 


Write for catalogue and details. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A. 


severity that the production of books essential to the 
national welfare can no longer be maintained in sufficient 
quantity. 


to the bone 


BuT IF AND WHEN such a time comes, bear this in mind: 
Arguments based on the importance of books in relation 
to other forms of the printed word, and based on the 
small quantity of paper consumed in the production of 
books in relation to other paper used in the graphic arts, 
will meet a barrage of protest—and I contend justifiably 
so—if other users can demonstrate that books, from the 
paper conservation viewpoint, are not pared down to a 
reasonable bone. 

No one asks the impossible. No one suggests the use 
of type so small that it must be read through a magni- 
fying glass. But there will be plenty of claimants on 
the nation’s paper supply who will be quick to protest 
any placing of book publishers in a favored position 
unless and until the utmost, though reasonable, econ- 
omies have been effected. And let me make clear that 
the connotation of the word “reasonable” as I use it 
here does not include the continuance of the present 
peacetime format. 

I trust the publishing industry to weigh for itself 
the consequences of wasteful practices, in the light of 
what I have said regarding the future. It is your in- 
terest I have at heart as well as the interest of the paper 
conservation program as a whole. Truthfully, I have 
felt that needed reforms in the matter of book design 
were slow in coming, although progress is being made. 
May it continue apace! 


[For further remarks by Mr. West, see summary on pa; 
59.—Ep. 
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IRON ELECTROS DEVELOPED _ Progress in finding 
substitute metals and methods for electrotyping is reported 
from Printing Plates Research, Inc., a group of leading elec- 
trotype and stereotype foundries at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Columbus, O. One process calls for the electrolytic 
deposit of iron the wax or lead molds, developed after ex- 
periments with 125 different plating solutions. The finished 
jron-surfaced plate, according to the sponsors, is much harder 
than nickel, and has outlasted nickel-finish plates two to three 
times as long in rotary printing. 

rom the Institute also comes word of a molding method 
which combines plastic-plate molding technique with that of 
clectrotyping. Instead of the wax and graphite, ormolding 
lead, a special sheet of synthetic resin plastic is used, which 
hardens into an elastic condition after being warmed and put 
under molding pressure. A light spray of silver is applied by 
a spray gun to make the thermo-plastic mold electro-conduc- 
tive. Once deposited in the plating solution—iron can be 
used here, too—coverage is almost instantaneous. The re- 

rch group lists many advantages of the new process over 
the usual practice, such as the elimination of hand work in 
making cases, ease of molding combination forms, etc. 


GAVC ELECTS The Graphic Arts Victory Committee 
was incorporated late last month; its officers are as follows: 
\. G. MeCormick, Jr. (McCormick-Armstrong Co., Wichita), 
Herbert Kaufman (General Printing Ink Corp., N.Y.C.), and 
Frederick G. Rudge (Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons, N.Y.C.), vice- 
presidents; Harry <A. Porter (Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., 
Cleveland), treasurer, and Ernest F. Trotter (Printing Maga- 
zine, N.Y.C.), secretary. Henry R. Hoke, chairman of the 
GAVC program committee, is managing director and will 
continue the Washington contact work. 


BOOKLETS IN THE WAR “War Printing,” a booklet 
issued recently by the Printing and Advertising Clinic of 
General Ptg. Ink Corp., shows how many booklets, folders, etc., 


are being utilized in the war effort, as well as to preserve the 
individuality of business enterprise and acquaint users and 


GREEN CORE 
GUMMED 
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(and Gummed: Cambric) 
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WRITE toc new comprehensive Sampling Folder. 


MID-STATES GUMMED PAPER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Green Core Paper and Cloth Gummed Tapes, 
Mid-States Really Flat Gummed Papers, Green Core Stay Papers, 
and Green Core Gummed Hollands and Gummed Cambrics. 


2515 SOUTH DAMEN AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
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prospective purchasers with the state of things now and to 
come. Copies are available from the sponsor, 100 6th Ave., 
N.Y... 


CHANGES John A. Bell has acquired the sole and major 
corporate ownership respectively of El-Kay Printers, Inc., and 
the Sentinel Bindery, Inc., of Milwaukee. The two will con- 
tinue to render joint service under Bell’s direction. 


Ben Weinxrantz, former president, Nat’l Pad & Tablet 
Co., has started a new firm, the Universal Pad & Tablet Co., 
at 24 New Chambers St., N.Y.C. 

William (“Bill”) George, old timer in the Southern Califor- 
nia bookbinding field who has been a journeyman for some time 
past and formerly operated his own bookbinding business in 
Pasadena, Calif., has opened a trade ruling shop at 120 E. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, believed to be the largest in its field in 
that city. Associated with him will be his son, Bill George Jr. 
George Sr. has been associated with the bookbinding and ruling 
industry for the past 30 years. 

The Van-Row Folding Co., Los Angeles, is adding a gum- 
ming department, and gumming equipment, strip and edge, is 
being installed. Heretofore, the firm has farmed out such work. 
The company reports a lot of work at this time on airplane 
manuals. 


Schilling Press, Inc., N. Y. C., commercial, magazine, and 
yearbook printers, has entered bankruptcy and been eom- 
pletely liquidated, after an existence of over 38 years, during 
which it became one of the best known printing plants in the 
east. 


GERMAN NOTEBOOK PATENT The Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian has made public for American use a German 
patent issued in 1924 for a spiral-bound notebook with ex- 
changeable leaves. The leaves are slotted with diagonal cuts, 
similar to those used in scrapbook and photograph albums, so 
that drawings or other material may be inserted in each page 
and rearranged at will by extracting the “spiral spring.” The 
patent number is 1,516,932. 
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EAGLE-A EAGLE-A RECORD-LEDGERS : 


for Bookbinding - Documents - Accounting 
75% RAG EAGLE-A CONTRACT RECORD 
50% RAG EAGLE-A ACCEPTANCE RECORD 
25% RAG EAGLE-A TROJAN RECORD 

Sebe SULPHITE EAGLE-A QUALITY RECORD 


PAPER AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 


HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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LEDGERS for Bound and 
Loose-Leaf Records. The 
Standard Since 1849. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
Adams, Mass. 


Rag-Conient LEDGERS 


for Bookbinding, Loose-Leaf, Bound Ledgers and Books 
ANNIVERSARY LEDGER ee OLD BADGER LEDGER 
CREDIT LEDGER ¢ DICTATION LEDGER 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
APPLETON WISCONSIN : 


Parsons Paper 
Specialized Jer Modern Sausimass 


Makers of Record Papers with Parsons 
Perfect Hinge. Write for Samples. 


PARSONS PAPER CO. HOLYOKE, MASS. 





War Memo: 


buy more 


War Bonds 





Larry Ledger says... — 


THE REvision of WPB’s paper limitations order, L-120, issued 
August 28 and effective September 1, brought about few 
changes in the regulations on the manufacture of ledger and 
other record papers. For those who have handy their BsBP 
chart of those papers as available under the original order 
(December 1942) the following changes can easily be made 
thereon: 

Thirty-two lb. rag-content ledger and loose-leaf ledger is now 
available only in Extra 100% and 100% rag-content stock. 
The Extra 100% grade is permitted to be manufactured in 
addition to 4 of the customary rag-content percentages and, if 
selected by the manufacturer, is unrestricted except as to 
maximum weight. ; 

The 32 lb. stock has been eliminated from the permitted 
weights of chemical wood pulp ledgers. Permitted colors in this 
type are now white, buff, and green-white. 

Maximum basis weight in bonds for register, continuous 
forms, etc., has been reduced to 15 lbs.; in chemical wood pu!p 


manifold to 9 lb.; and in chemical wood pulp index bristol, to 
140 Ib. 


Up-grading as well as down-grading, is a positive method cof 
increasing paper supply, according to the American Writing 
Paper Co., and while it has not had the publicity of down- 
grading, it is definitely a vital factor in the paper situation. 
This is a view held also by other large paper manufacturers, 
particularly those producing record papers of various types. 

By down-grading is meant, more use of ground wood and 
unbleached sulphite pulp, as against kraft and bleached sul- 
phite pulp which are not as abundant. Down-grading also 
means greater use of waste paper. When it comes to saving 
this essential raw material, certain procedures should be 
followed. Every binder, or other large user of paper, should 
find out from the firm who buys his waste paper the correct 
method of classifying or grading it. By doing so, he will save 
much labor and contribute to the shortage of man power. 

Down-grading has its merits, but also its drawbacks. Cer- 
tain classifications of fine papers such as record papers of all 
types cannot be down-graded without seriously affecting their 
use factor. This method means inferior and unsatisfactory 
papers for certain purposes—papers which may seriously 
affect printing, ruling, punching, writing and typing, or which 
may be unsatisfactory from the standpoint of their final use, 
endurance and degree of permanence. Down-grading, yes, 
for some grades of paper. 

Up-grading of papers, which is the result of using higher 
rag-content papers, ties in with the recommendation to use 
lighter weight papers. If you use a 16 pound bond paper «s 
a substitute for a 20 pound. sheet, you are sacrificing more 
than just 4 pounds in weight. You also lose strength, bulk 
and durability. However, if you substitute a 16 pound sheet 
of the next higher grade rag-content, you retain a substantial 
proportion of these important characteristics and help in your 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors of 


Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—Interlaken Mills Book Cloth— 

DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 

“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 

—Diamond Decorative Leaf—-Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 
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efforts to obtain paper of substantial “feel” and appearance. 
Naturally, if you substitute a still higher rag-content of a 
lighter weight, you will actually gain in strength, durability 
and permanence over the heavier weight, lower-quality sheet. 
lt this same way, all-rag or rag-content onion skins can be 
profitably substituted for light weight bond papers. What 
applies to bond papers also applies to ledger papers, index 
pristols, and other grades of fine papers. 

Paper mill equipment for conversion of rag fibre should be 

ng to capacity during this emergency. In fact, for the 

ment of the situation as a whole, there should not be 

any idle equipment for the conversion of rags into 
for papermaking. 

» is not now, nor ever has been, a shortage of cotton 
for conversion into paper and, furthermore, the use of 
means reclaiming a waste material and conservation of 
»wer in the forests. The use of all-rag or rag-content 
; releases chemical wood pulp, so vital to our war needs 

ct proportion to the amount of rag fibre they contain. 
higher the rag content, the higher the percentage of wood 
onserved for war needs. 

kbook and loose-leaf ledger manufacturers should con- 
y encourage up-grading by using rag-content papers— 

her rag-content paper than has_ been previously 


f the “grand old men” of the loose—leaf industry passed 
other day, He was Cuartes Workman, who died July 9 
North Shore Health Resort, Winnetka, Ill, where he 
ided for the past 5 years. If he had lived until August 2, 
ild have been 82 years old. 


irles Workman was the veteran member of Workman 
, today the Workman Mfg. Co., Chicago printers, litho- 
rs, binders, and loose-leaf manufacturers. Workman 
was started in 1880 to perform ruling, numbering, per- 
ing, and binding for the Chicago printing trade It was 
‘s Workman who ruled the first order blanks and made 
rst sheet-holders and transfer post binders for the Page- 
ry Order System, the first loose-leaf “system,” and 
ived as the chief factor in the start of the loose-leaf 
ry in the U. S. and later throughout the world. 
Workman retired from the Workman Mfg. Co. about 
ears ago. He was a member of the Old Time Printers 
iation in Chicago. He leaves 3 sons... — 


VERSEPUT RETIRES Jacob Verseput, foreman of 
the bindery at the Franklin DeKleine Co., Lansing, Mich., has 
retired after 15 years service with the printing and binding 
firm, because of his wife’s health, which necessitated their re- 
moval to a warmer climate. Verseput was tendered a fare- 
well dinner by over 100 fellow workers and their families, and 
re ed several gifts, before leaving for his new home at San 
M e, Calif. 
idon Appleton, who has served the DeKleine Co. for 14 
, succeeds Verseput in the bindery. “Jake’s” brother Her- 
s equally well-known as production superintendent of 
in-Hicks Co., Grand Rapids. 


Ser oday for our new bulletin. “10 Ways to Avoid 
Oiis et.” 14 pages of valuable hints for the pressman 
’ to improve presswork — save 
— by stopping Offset trouble. 


191¢ No. Pitcher g1.E- J. KELLY CO.» 1, 1a200, Mich. 


NEEDED —Your Idle Equipment !! ! 


FODAY! Make a list of every piece of surplus equipment in 
your plant. 


TODAY! Mail that list to BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUC- 
TION, 50 Union Square, N. Y. C., for publica- 
tion in the October issue. 


The cost is only 35c per line—minimum insertion $3.00 
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PRESSROOM 
& BINDERY 


CHARLES HELLMUTH PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO * BALTIMORE + RICHMOND 


INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK + BRANCHES IN 30 CITIES 


The Original 


DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


2734-40 SIDNEY ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 

BOOK VENEER 


An instantaneous drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 





SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTION 
The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 
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Manufacturers of Ruling Pens for 99 Years— 


All shades and colors of Ruling Ink and Powder 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 





aye Thistle Brand ———-— 
BOOKBINDING ADHESIVES 
ARVEY CORPORATION 


310 Communipaw Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


A STAR ADHESIVE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Descriptive Booklets 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


406 Pearl Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Thermostatic control brings glue up to 150° F. 
and maintains it at this correct temperature. 
Nichrome heating element sealed against moisture. 
Glue pot carefully machined to fit in water jacket, 
conserving heat. Write to: The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., 760 Penna. Ave., Towson, Md. 


BURRAGE’S 
Flexible Glue 
and Padding Glue 


have maintained a reputation for high qual- 
ity for over 44 years. They’re still good. 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 


Carb-N-Set Penetrating Padding Glue 
The tried and proven “‘special adhesive’ used from Coast 
to Coast to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms. 


Binds the stub between the sheets. Ready to use 
and easy to apply. (The same as padding). Free 
time-saving bindery instructions with first order. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 


816 Ferguson Ave. - - - Since 1936 - - - Dayton, Ohio 





- BINDERY ADHESIVES 


No. 475 Flexible Glue 
No. 800 Cold Book Glue 
No, 5141 Casing-in Paste 


special formula hot and celd padding 
compounds and tipping-in glues 
a? for better results. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE « co. 


$04-20 BUTTLES AVE ‘ COL 


o Try our 


For eatalog 
and prices 
write to: 
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HART'S Flexible Glues 


are used by the 


NATION’S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? 


established 1876 


William ©. Hart Co., Inc., 137 Greene st., N.Y.C 


Branch Factory—Rochester, N. Y. 





% CENTURY DEPENDABILITY 


eS Gee wel te 
also 


SUPREME QUALITY FLEXIBLE GLUES 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. Phones: CAnal 6-1525-1530 


LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


JS 
Used throughout the world by leading publishers 
and printers. Hand Work ¢ Machine Work « 


(| oR 
LAAN 
\ tg Ld 
Padding ¢ Special Covering Clue 


MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC. 


425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn., N. Y. 
OFFICES: Rochester * Philadelphia © Chicage © Boston 


Page PAISLEY Products for that next job! 
PAISFLEX Cold Padding Compound 
and Flexible Bookbinding Glues 
PAISLEY PRODUCTS INC. 


1770 CANALPORT AVE. 630 WEST Sist ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Permanently FLEXIBLE Glues 


that make Better Books and Speed Production! 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


Division of National Starch Products, Inc. 
820 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


SWIFT'S GLUES 


for all bookbinding purposes 
SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS CHICAGO 





See inside back cover 





| BESTICK Bindery Adhesives! 


Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
Flexible Glues 


Write for Samples 


38 Renwick St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. WA 5-6930 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 
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MECHANICAL BINDING INDEX Adn 8 anda 16p. fold with the same setup 


CODE KEY 
T ...Tauber-Tube 
wre Cercla Tt .Tauber-Twist 
os eewns Cerlox .. Swing- U_ ....Multi-Ring 


. Royal Ri 
- "Flex-O-Coil et Tine 


....Gee-Gee 
. . Tally-Ho ¥ 
Kamket . Spiralastic 7 Number Seven 


* Other Mechanical Bindings 


NEW ENGLAND @ 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. ........ MOPTUVWTt 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. ....SpAKS 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass, ...... SpAKOSX 
j. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ......... OP 


NEW YORK CITY @ 


Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street CHOPR7 
I ee iis Scene enh aie wein nisin ceaeengiee P 
inding Co., 406 W. 3lst Street 
s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street ............. TUVTt 


EASTERN 


Brewer 
John M 
Spiral 8 
Taube 


The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ......... P 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ........... CDE 
National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MIDWEST and SOUTHWEST ¢ 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif, .......... 
Genera! Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont Ave., Chicago, Ill, epee 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, _ ae SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St, ....MW 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ...... FGLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich, CD 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo... 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise. 


“CERFLEX”’ 


UTILITY 


“CERCLA” “LIMITED” 
THE STRONG METAL 6 OUR ARMED FORCES 
SAMPLES AND DUMIISSIGREE ON REQUEST 


812 W. BELMONT AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
cICENSEES FROABIGOAST TO COAST 


KNOT-FREE - STRONG - EASY-SEWING 
Strictly a quolity-plus thread—made by 
one of America’s largest manufacturers. 
Improves sewing — reduces production 
cost — ECONOMICAL! On your next 
order specify SPIDER BRAND thread. 


Sarr l wmppett Haves Warsu, Ine 


50 EAST 21st ST. NEW YORK, 10, N. Y 17-19 EAST HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO, 11, ILL 
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Coxrzoxren with a RUSH 
order for 2M of a 19,000 run of a 24p. folder, made up as a 
16 and an 8, Paul B. Welch, foreman of the bindery of the 
Adams Printing & Stationery Co., Memphis, Tenn., hit on a 
method of following the 16 with the 8, without tearing down 
his setup. The regular Adams folding machine operator had 
been drafted in April, so Welch had to turn his hand to the 
machine again after 8 years. Here’s how he did the trick, in 
his own words: 

“While watching the machine—a model B Cleveland—on 
which I was running the 16p. form, I kept thinking what a 
shame it was to tear it all down to change to the 8p. form 
and then back again to the 16. It was then the idea struck 
me—of course, after a 16p. form is folded once it then becomes 
an 8, so why not try it? 

“Instead of setting the machine up then in the usual way 
for an 8, I just put the deflector on the first fold plate and 
delivered the single sheet into the cross—carrier as it came off 
the feed rollers. I dropped the carrier 14” to give the lighter 
single sheet a little more room to square itself up, opened the 
brushes and rollers some, and adjusted the guides. The job ran 
off perfectly, to my surprised satisfaction, and for the first time 
in my life I realized the difference between a 16 and an 8 is 
only one deflector. After the run was completed, it was easy 
to take the deflector off and proceed with the 16 again.” 


DRAFT BOARD ERROR A number of skilled em- 
ployees of BMI members were erroneously notified by their 
draft boards that they were in non-essential work, and should 
change to war work or stand their chances of being drafted. 
J. Raymond Tiffany, BMI general counsel, was able to correct 
the inadvertent error in every case reported to him, and urges 
that all employees who receive such notifications report them 
to their employers for their action. 
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© BURLAP DESIGN PAPER: 


wyour 


Samples and Prices on Request 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


Chicago - New York - St. Louis - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


COE’S RIBBON 
GOLD LEAF 


Sized Genuine Gold e Imitation e Colors 


Ask us for samples and prices the next time you 
have a stamping job. Coe Products have an 
indisputable reputation as to Quality and Economy. 


Gee) W. H. COE Mfg. Co. 


$)) NEW YORK: 130 W. 42nd STREET 
, PROVIDENCE, R. I: 89 SHIP STREET 





Critics Select 
the Ranking Linotype 


Book 


Faces 


BASKERVILLE. 


CALEDONIA 
GRANJON 
JANSON. 
ELECTRA 


BODONI BOOK 





Fifty Books by Sixty Trade Bk. 


Books Offset Textbooks Clinic TOTAL 


9 41 
14 


He Or 


— e sT & 


O CASLON OLD FACE 


ESTIENNE . 
FAIRFIELD. 
SCOTCH. 

GARAMOND 


194.5 


This tabulation of type 
preference in 1943 includes 
the three major A.1.G.A. book 
exhibits, and ten months’ 
honor selections of the Trade 
Book Clinic, November, 


BODONI. bch 
CENTURY EXPANDED 
GARAMOND BOLD NO. 3 
CASLON. , 
GARAMOND NO. 3 
MEMPHIS 

METROLITE NO. 2 
NUMBER 21 

OLD STYLE NO. 1. 
SPARTAN MEDIUM 


1942 to August, 1943. 


TOTALS 


WITHIN THE GROUP comprising the 
Firty Books OF THE YEAR, the SIXTy 
Textsooks, the Books By OFFSET 
exhibit and the monthly honor-selec- 
tions of the Institute’s TRADE Book 
CLINIC, are books for every purse and 
purpose—fine limited editions, uni- 
versity press books, trade-, technical- 
and text-books, and juveniles. 

Here are facts from a survey of 
faces used in setting these books: 


Of the 270 selected books, 176 or 
65% are Linotype-set. 








The ranking Linotype faces used 
are Baskerville, Caledonia, Granjon, 


Janson, Electra and Bodoni Book. 


Linotype’s score in the various A.1.G.A. 
1943 exhibitions: 
Firty Books OF THE YEAR 

— 36 of the 56 selections, 64°% 
Books By OFFsET 

—56 of the go selections, 62°% 
Sixty TEXTBOOKS 

— 35, of the 60 selections, 58% 
TRADE Book CLINIC 

—49 of the 64 honor selections, 76% 


LINOTYPE - BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Linotype Baskerville and Bodoni Italic 
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Alternate Spanish Review 
Grammar 


By A. R. 
$1.52 
Publisher: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Manufacturer: Plimpton Press 
Type: Mono. Caslon O.S. 11/13; 22x36 
Stock: Warren’s 1854 
Cloth: Holliston ILS Vellum, rust 
Stamping: orange and black inks 
Designers: Natalie Norris and (for 
cover) Mario Rendina 


Seymour et al. 


Caslon, tried and true, again proves 
its virtues of flexibility and interest in 
competent hands. The grammar text is 
set 11/12, examples 10/11, and selections 
11/13. Caps serve as chapter and section 
titles, lc. ital. as paragraph openings, 
and b.f. is reserved for paragraph num- 
bers and Spanish key words 
able minimum. Crowding of 
probably reflects war-time exigencies; 
the 47,000 words are set forth in 280 
pages of adequate-size type and good 
margins. The title-page material would 
have fared better as a spread, but does 
its difficult job with fair success on a 
single page without hedging. 


a justifi- 
sections 


America, Land of Democracy 

By Sisters of Mercy. 51/,”x81/,"; $2.64 
Publisher & printer: Bruce Publishing Co. 
Composition: Trade Press 
Binder: Robert O. Law Co. 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/13; 24x40 
Stock: Warren’s Publisher’s E.f. 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, red 
Stamping: glossy dark blue ink 
Designers: format, William Geo. Bruce 

Il; cover, Carl Van Treeck 

The bane of this 68p. schoolbook is 
Antique No. 3 for sideheads and run- 
ning heads, and there’s one of the former 
for every paragraph. Short of an ex- 
plosion, nothing could be more distract- 
ing. It is particularly sad because so 
splendid a typeface was selected for the 
text, and Janson u.«l.c. ital. or s.c. would 
have done very well for display. The 
hook is equipped with an excellent array 
of fine drawings, leaving but a small 
sprinkling of halftones to disturb the 
crisp quality of the presswork. A cen- 
tered black star provides a good spot 
letween the end of each chapter and the 


52 


questions, and unit and chapter titles 
combine Janson with a rule or two and a 
star in a pleasant and inviting arrange- 
ment. A similar plan serves well on the 
quiet but attractive title page, set com- 
pletely in Cochin. Too bad, that Antique! 


American Expression on the 


War and the Peuce 

By Mohair & Benardete. 5”x734”. $1.75 
Publisher, printer, and binder: American 

Book Co. 
Composition: J. J. Little & Ives Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/11; 24x381/, 
Stock: Warren’s New England eggshell 
Cloth: Bancroft Linen, tan, canvas-em- 

bossed, reverse side 
Stamping: blue ink 
Designer: Eve Sutton 

This book of journalistic and other 
writings is of the war in format as well 
as in its 125,000-word content, economic- 
ally compressed into 334 comfortably 
small pages. The blue and near-khaki of 
the star-studded cover* are tributes to 
the armed forces; the narrow margins 
and run-in chapter are tributes to L-245. 
There is no running head, and the sem- 
blance of a decent foot margin is not 
destroyed by placing the folio in it, at 
the outside. It would have helped this 
collection of over 50 pieces to identify 
them in some abbreviated fashion in the 
running foot, if only by the author's sur- 
name in s.c. Aside from this the format 
is adequate, the size handy, the pages 
are very readable, and pains were taken 
to make the display matter* inviting: 
triple rules running almost into the 
titles and placed below the authors; 
stickup italic initials for title, author, 
and chapter opening; and even a planned 
copyright notice! 


New World Horizons 


By C. H. Lawrence. 83%,”x1114”. $2 
Publisher: Duell, Sloan & Pearce (text 
edition, issued by Silver Burdett Co.) 
Composition: Robt. Teller Sons & Dorner 
Printer (offset): Affiliated Lithographers 
Binder: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Bodoni Book 12/13; 421, 
x581/, 
Stock: Mead’s Publishers offset 


* See illustration on page 53 or 54. 


Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, deep blue 
Stamping: white ink 
Designers: Chester H. 

Garnet E. Bockmeyer 

This book should revolutionize the 
printing of geographies and atlases, just 
as its text reflects the air-age revolution 
in mapmaking. Fresh,. new tints and 
shades and clever superimposed insets 
make it an optical adventure, a mental 
stimulus to student and adult; an im. 
perative challenge to designers of every 
book that calls for a map on jacket, end 
sheet, or in the text. Square and silhov- 
ette halftones, handled with invigorat- 
ing but disciplined freedom, blend with 
both text and maps. Bodoni Bold Italic 
chapter titles are sometinves ‘set in a 
mortise in a halftone, sometimes in an 
open area of the map; and the readable 
text goes marching on in double columns, 
often beneath full-width italic captions, 
The title-page color is weak, relatively un- 
imaginative, of less interest than the jl- 
lustrated bastard title, whose plan is 
modified for the vivid but simple cover 
design.* 


Out of Debt, Out of Danger 

By Jerry Voorhis. 51/,”x81/,". $3 
Publisher: Devin-Adair Co. 
Manufacturer: Colonial Press 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 25x42 
Stock: Crobank Novel 
Cloth: Columbia Passbook, buff 
Stamping: dark red ink 
Designers: format, William P. Gleason; 

binding, Lewis F. White 

Here’s a title spread* with a vengeance, 
a functional spread fully justified and 
adequately realized. It permits the long 
title and subtitle to be run across the 
gutter in a line apiece, and an important 
150-word quotation to be set in the 
same. type size and measure as the text 
of the book, but widely leaded as befits 
display matter. Four front sections have 
headings in small tooled caps that ar 
really out of place in their pleasing 
Baskerville setting. And editorially, ex- 
cept perhaps for the reiteration value of 
a slogan, the title used throughout as 4 
running head is a waste of time and 
space. But all important details are 
handled with grace and distinction, from 
a Contents page whose complications are 
disciplined into simplicity, to the Part 
titles with their several short irregular 
lines of caps set flush-right. Similarly 
the chapter titles gain both dignity and 
interest by being set in irregular lines of 
spaced caps alined and indented at the 
left. The author's typewritten name and 
scrawled initials provide a nice spot 
for the front cover. 


Pictorial Handbook of 
Fracture Treatment 


By Compere & Banks. 51,"x8”. $4.25 
Publisher: Year Book Publishers 
Composition: Monsen & Co. 

Printer: Blakely-Oswald 

Binder: Brock & Rankin 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 11/13; 24x38% 

Stock: Oxford-Miami Engravatone supe! 

Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, brick red 

Stamping: All-Purpose imitation gold 
leaf, dark blue ink 

Designers: Paul Perles and (for cover) 
publisher 


Lawrence and 
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Another attractive medical book, to be 
hailed with hosannas because—while 
their proportion increases yearly—they 
are still comparatively rare. This one 
shows the advantages of such obvious 
things as well-chosen type and avoidance 
of boldface, but it also exhibits the 
subtler workings of an able typographer: 
handsome chapter headings in which a 
stickup Deepdene initial is indented to 
aline with the end of the chapter-num- 
ber line: use of at least 3 styles of sub- 
titles (¢.4S.¢., italics, etc.) ; and expert 
arrangement of the hundreds of surgical 


drawings. On the title page, where a 
drawing is skilfully integrated with the 
long title, a short heavy rule between 


city and publisher indicates an unsat- 
isfactor, solution of a delicate problem 
in balance. But the Contents pages are 
as well planned as the rest of the vol- 
ume, and incidentally show that leaders 
can be used to excellent effect if the 
designer exercises discretion. 


Public Libraries in the Life 
of the Nation 


By Beatrice S. Rossell. 6”x9”. $1.50 
Publisher: American Library Assn. 
Printer’ Norman Press 
Binder: John F. Cuneo Co. 

Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 26x43 
Stock: Amherst E.f. 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, tur- 


quoise 
Stamping: rust ink 
Designer: Harold English 


Under the heading “War Format,” the 
publisher mentions, inter alia, that “con- 
servatior .. . through the use of lighter 
weight paper and smaller type contrib- 
utes to the thinness of this book.” True, 
its 1l¢ pp. bulk only 3/16”. But the 
ALA could have saved even more by 
greatly reducing margins. This would 
also have the effect of making the type 
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Some cover designs that accurately reflect the contents 
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appear larger (the same type as used 
in “American Expression,” reviewed 
above, looks 2 sizes larger!). The ALA 
need not have apologized, for, typo- 
graphically at least, this volume meets 
the highest standards. The Bodoni Bold 
display does a splendid job of drama- 
tizing the material, chiefly because it is 
set off by sufficient white space and a 
2pt. rule across the page—either above 
the imprint, as on the title page, or 
between chapter title* and text, the 
Bodoni Bold italic caps running heads 
are set above a Ipt. rule. Headpieces 
comprise 26 x 6-pica halftones, expertly 
cropped. And again on the cover, rules 
do their part in giving this volume the 
traditional ALA shipshape style. 


Santos 


By Wilder & Breitenbach. 81/,”x11”. $4 
Publisher: Taylor Museum, Colorado 

Springs 
Printer: Marchbanks Press 
Collotypes: Meriden Gravure Co. 
Binder: Russell-Rutter Co. 
Type: Lino. Estienne 14/14; 33x45 
Stock: Marquardt Octagon text, natural 
Cloth: Bancroft Buckram, bright red 
Stamping: Hastings brown and _ ivory 

pigment rolls 
Designer: Oscar Ogg 

This illustrated essay on New Mexico’s 
religious folk art offers the perfect 
background for Ogg’s calligraphy. The 
binding, title spread, and chapter heads 
are all hand-lettered in his exquisite 
style. In the binding design* the lettering 
is subordinated to a vivid reproduction 
of a Christ head in 3 flat colors, the 
third being that of the cloth. The mag- 
nificent title spread is dominated by the 
title in 2” calligraphic caps in which a 
white line is “tooled” through the broad 
strokes. ‘Title, subtitle, and imprint 
stretch across both pages, but the 5-line 
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Criterion 


Special announcement: Starting next 
month The Bookmaking Parade will be 
conducted by GUEST REVIEWERS 


author material on the recto is balanced 
on the verso by a benday linecut from a 
heraldic carving. In contrast to the 
light but sparkling text, the lettered 
chapter titles are very bold, but their 
position 11/4,” above is as satisfying as a 
jewel in the right setting. There are 64 
full-page bleed collotypes, faced by long 
descriptions set 11/11 and always moved 
to the foot of the type page, with the 
Granjon title at its head. The arrange- 
ment preserves a consistency which is 
another of the format’s many virtues, the 
quality of its manufacturing being 
another. 


Speaking in Parables 


By Bernard Clements. 43,”x71/4,". $1.50 
Publisher: Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
Manufacturer: Haddon Craftsmen 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 20x33 
Stock: Oxford eggshell 
Cloth: Holliston Novelex, green 
Stamping: Brighten imit. gold roll leaf 
Designer: R. KE. MacIntyre 

Dom Clements was a direct speaker; 
this 125p. collection of his last broad- 
cast sermons is a direct piece of war- 
time bookmaking. It suffers frem none 
of the super-sanctified, prettified air that 
characterized religious books until very 
recently. The format is handy, the type 
Baskerville from spine to footnote; 
chapter and section titles are simple 
caps and c.ss.c., and the decorations 
comprise a little trade-mark on _ the 
nicely spaced title page and a pair of 
bold Vs flanking the WPB notice on the 
copyright page. The latter is a bad ex- 
ception to the Baskerville format; the 
recto stamping is a good exception, its 
Delphian Open Title being in excellent 
taste. The shelfback type is oversimpli- 
fied; to be worthy of the rest of the 
book it deserved to be 2 sizes larger. 


Tales of the Pioneers 


By W. A. Chalfant. 634”x10”". $3 
Publisher §& manufacturer: Stanford 
University Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 14/15; 28x441/, 
Stock: Hawthorne Wisdom Offset 
Cloth: Du Pont PX-30, tan 
Designer: Arthur P. Lites 


Text and line drawings are perfectly 
married in this typically western format. 
Fach 21,” stickup chapter initial* (the 
alinement is exact) is drawn to incorpo- 
rate a scene from the story, and the 
chapter title is vivacious enough to main- 
tain its importance. The text type is on 
a scale commensurate with the book’s 
other elements. A pale green tint block 
extends across the title spread, a draw- 
ing in reverse adding interest to that part 
of it which appears on the left page. An— 
other green rectangle, with several re- 
verse drawings, is used with less suc- 
cess for the end papers. A ‘third—this 
time with the type and drawing in dark 
red—appears on the front cover* and 
overlaps the spine, tying up the cover 
with the interior of the book. (All the 
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color printing, including the binding, is by offset.) In part 
through the freshness of Lites’ drawings, this volume is as 
rewarding to look at as it is easy to read, for nearly every facet 
has been polished to a high lustre. 


Wings for America 
By Dunn & Morrisett. 53/,”x8”. $1 
Publisher: World Book Co. 



















Compo: on? Norwood Press 
Printer & binder: Plimpton Press 
Type: 1ino. Janson 11/13; 24x39 
Stock: ‘lcad Ohpaco English finish 
Cloth: Liolliston Roxite LS Vellum, sky grey 
Stamp dark green and orange-yellow inks 
Designers: format, publisher; cover, Will H. Schanck 

Despite a cover design that fails to reflect the modern world 
except by a plane in one corner, and although the title page 
uses Cacion and broken borders in 1920 fashion, this school- 
book comes alive in the text. Leaded Janson gives a lift to 
every } , and 14pt. Janson u.al.c. ital. subtitles should keep 
the stuc ‘s interest at a high level. Janson has brilliance 
and strength, and its italic has a sparkling grace. Like Caslon, 
it has date, no narrow associations, and it prints well on 
Ef. paj It soars quickly in response to a few deft touches, 
such as this book’s 3-line chapter heads, in which a large ital. 
numeral! is centered between “Chapter” in u.«l.c. ital. and the 





title in s, with 2” sinkage. The bleed pictures are dramatic, 









The industrious apprentice 











(Continued from page 51) 





and always interestingly placed; but the illustrative scheme 
crashes wherever the halftone extends a good way into the 
margin and does not bleed. 


The Yale Review Anthology 


Ed. by Cross & MacAfee. 6”x91/,". $2.75 
Publisher: Yale University Press 
Manufacturer: Vail-Ballou Press 
Type: Lino. Caslon O.F. 12/13; 25x43 
Stock: T. & H. Blue Hill Text antique 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, grey-blue 
Stamping: Peerless genuine gold roll leaf 
Designer: Carl P. Rollins 


Here are the classic, noble Caslon pages that 1942 encouraged 
even for trade books, and the ’43 printing preserves its brave 
margins at a sacrifice in paper weight. Such formats are 
timeless; they are frequently, also, colorless—which is a more 
virtuous attribute than flashy “originally.” The pattern is 
varied a little here by the employment of a lovely and exotic 
4-line initial, 60 pt. Bauer Text; but it is alien and overbear- 
ing beneath the mild Caslon caps of the title. A little less paste 
on the fiy-leaf, and the Caslon Bold and Old Face title page 
would stand out in its forthright simplicity. The texture and 
color of the cloth are an important element in the success of 
the binding; its stamping is confined to the spine, where the 
type is brightly supplemented by a half-dozen ornaments in a 
tastefully balanced arrangement. —D.M.G. 















form, and how have circumstances and use affected shape 
and size? How were the first books made by patient 
scribes? How did the early printers translate calli- 
graphy into typography? How has impatient machinery 
changed ways and means? What is the author entitled 
to? What has the reader a right to expect? And why, 
in each case? 















© Tiere are Two main roads to book design. It makes 
little difference on which one the apprentice sets out, 
since both must be traveled before his or her journey is 
completed. Some authorities say he should be a printer 
first; others would have him begin with art training. 

The latter may have a slight advantage. The imagina- 
tive (artistic) qualities of book design, the factors that 
make it distinctive, depend largely upon natural aptitude 
and taste; it is not difficult to add a working knowledge 
of printing and binding without working at either trade. 
On the other hand, practical experience in a printing 
office is more useful, because more thorough, than ques- 
tions and memory. The one fault in that method is that 
working at a trade leaves little time and energy for 
initiative and experiment. 












































































































































Protavonists‘of both methods can be cited. Neither D. 
B. Updike nor Bruce Rogers was ever a working printer, 
but bot! learned more about printing than the crafts- 
men whe produce it. The Grabhorn brothers have al- 
ways | 








n printers and have the advantage of high 
technical proficiency, but the distinguished qualities of 
their books are even more due to imagination, ingenuity, 
and stvie. So it all comes back in the end to natural 
talent, plus curiosity, hard work, and integrity. 
























& Ir or WERE TO CHART a course, under normal con- 
ditions, for a self-elected apprentice in trade book de- 
sign, it might be something like this: 

A high school education to start with. That provides 
enough mathematics, including geometry, for all prac- 
tical purposes, but is insufficient in literature and history. 
Literary development is largely a matter of reading and 
interest, but it profits by direction at college level. Politi- 
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cal and economic history are less important, but the 
history of graphic arts is essential, including analytical 
study of all the books, both ancient and modern, the stu- 
dent can get his hands on. 

For specialized preparation, a year or two in art 
school, devoted to principles rather than facility in draw- 
ing—except that a book designer may well give special 
attention to calligraphy and drawn lettering. Follow 
that with, say, a year of intensive training in a printing 
office, ideally a medium-size plant where he has the 
privilege of working at every job in the shop, with the 
understanding that he is learning to be a book designer, 
not a printer. 

For interneship, he would do well to spend a few years 
in the world of free-lance commercial art or in the hard 
grind of work in a large book-production plant. Both 
would give him that sense of timing and responsibility 
implicit in trade book production. 


© Or, let’s assume an ideal program for an individual 
apprentice. He enters a small publishing house which 
operates its own printing plant, such as a university 
press, as assistant to a competent book designer. His 
program includes, against the cultural background of 
college life, classes in literature (English and composi- 
tion); in art, as required or desirable; periods of re- 
search in a graphic arts reference library; listening in on 
editorial conferences; taking his turn at editing, such 
as checking consistent style in punctuation, italics, etc., 
for indexes and footnotes, all of which are typographical 
as well as editorial; learning to operate a composing 
machine and to handset display matter; becoming 
familiar with the problems of presswork and the details 
of binding; marking up copy; proofreading; and, at 
each step, recognizing the co-ordination of all these 
elements in the design of a book. 

After a few years of that he certainly should deserve 
a degree—something like P. B. D. (Practitioner of 
Book Design), perhaps to be followed later by T. D. 
(Doctor of Typography). 

It would be something to shoot for, 


New-style books ready for armed forces 


Tie any axp THE NAVY— 
and their feminine adjuncts—will not want for books, either 
for amusement or professional use, in the light of two recent 
developments in publishing of paper-cover books. The older 
of the two, a joint enterprise of the distinguished Infantry 
Journal and Penguin Books, is providing them with books of 
educational value to them in their military service, at a nominal 
price, while the newer will provide them their lighter reading 
free of charge by virtue of the cooperation of the services 
themselves and the Council on Books in Wartime, Inc. 

Rumors of the latter development were first prevalent in 
May, but it was not until this month that production finally 
got under way on an extensive program involving the monthly 
production of a million-and-a-half small booklets of from 128 to 
512 pages, divided among 30 titles monthly, 50,000 copies of 
each title. Each title will be the complete text of a popular 
trade book, which the Council—an organization of publish- 
ers, librarians, and booksellers—has secured the original pub- 
lisher’s permission to reproduce for the Armed Services Edi- 
tions, as the books will be called. 

The text of each book selected for reproduction is estimated 
by accurate character count to fit even page forms of 128 or 
192 pages or multiples thereof, and set in 9, 10, or 11pt. sizes 
of 6 or 7 popular book faces with the exception of the very 
much longer books, which will be set in 714,pt. Opticon on an 
8, or 9pt. body. The small size books will be set 131/, picas in 
two 20 pica columns, the larger size, 151/, x 221/, picas, also in 
2 columns. Non-essential matter such as appendices, etc., will 
ordinarily be omitted. There will be 2 sizes of books, one 51/,” 
x 3%”, the other 61/,” x 41%”, both horizontal in format. 

The booklets will be printed from nickel-faced electros and 
stereos on rotary web presses, on a groundwood, E.f. stock, 
24 x 36, 28 lb. basis, and imposed foot to foot, so that they 
may be folded, gathered, and bound two and four up, and 
chopped apart. The small books up to 256 pp., will be saddle- 


PAPER AVAILABLE UNDER WPB ORDER L-120 


wire stitched with two staples, the larger books, side-wire oy 
staple, with pasted covers. Waterproof glue and coated wir 
are used to withstand the varied climates the booklets y 
encounter, 

The covers are to be printed in 4 standard flat colors jy 
either offset or letterpress, 36-up on a 150 Ib. basis stog 
usually reproducing the jacket of the original trade edition, 

The composition is being done by J. J. Little & Ives, Rup. 
ford Press, Street & Smith, Composition & Plate Co., Ruttk, 
Shaw, and Wetherill, and Brown Bros., the printing and bing 
ing by Street & Smith, Rumford, and Western Printing { 
Lithographing Co.’s Poughkeepsie plant. 

Distribution and selection of titles, as well as the aciuisitin 
of paper, will be handled entirely by the services, which vil 
distribute them in a ratio of 80% to the army and 20% ty 
the navy. This distribution will be completely gratis but oh 
to those troops overseas, in U. S. hospitals, embarkation area, 
and isolated posts. 

For the soldier who wants to improve his knowledge of his 
profession at little cost, there are the pocket-size Fightix 
Forces Series books launched last June by the Infanty 
Journal, with Penguin Books acting as distributor. The, 
priced at 25c, are for sale in post exchanges, etc., as well 
to the public, with the exception of a few titles reserved fy 
the military. The Infantry Journal, staffed by army officer 
though actually not a part of the armed services, prepared 
the books, which are profusely illustrated, and W. F. Hall (i, 
Chicago, and H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., N.Y.C., manufactur 
them. They are produced in 2 sizes, 41." x 7”, and 51/,” x 7)’ 
Smyth sewn with paper covers, trimmed flush. Both an Ei 
and a dull-coated stock are used, and editions range from: 
minimum of 50,000 to as many as 150,000, with from 1281 
260 pages. About 65% of the sale is directly to men in tk 
services, and much of that to officers who use the books i 
their training courses for recruits. 


(as amended 8/28/43) 


(Limitations on colors and grades apply only to individual manufacturers. For process-coated and 
other varieties not listed here, write to WPB, Pulp & Paper Div., Washington, D. C., Ref. L-120.) 


Uncoated 
Super 


English 
Finish 


Eggshell 


Coated 
One Side 


Dull 
Coated 


Glossy 


Offset Coated 





Sizes C\P CP Cc? 


30, 35, 40, 
45, 50° 


2C, 2P 


Weights 40, 45,50 | 40, 45, 50, 


Grades 
Colors 


2C, 2P 2C, 2P 


C: white & India in 1 grade; white, India, 
and 5 colors in the other, P: white & 
India 


|C: white, India, 
and 5 others. P: 
| white & India 


& 5 colors in other. P: 


(See Note) d C.P 


50,60,65* | 60, 60, 70 


1c, 1P xc, 1c, 1P 

C: white, In- 
dia & 5 oth- 
ers. P: white, 
ivory & India 


ivory or India, | 


C: white, and | 
| in 2 grades; 


India 


white, | 
white, | 


ivory, & India. | 


KEY TO SIZES 
C: Commercial P: Publishing 

25 x 38 38 x 50 
28 x 42 41 x 61 
28 x 44 44 x 66 
32 x 44 46 x 69 
35 x 45 

38 x 50 


Note: OFFSET PAPERS 
C: 22% x 35, 25 x 38, 28 x 42, 28 x 44, 32 x 44, 
35 x 45, 38 x 50, 41 x 54, 44 x 64 
P: 38 x 50, 41 x 54, 44 x 64, 50 x 68% 
END LEAF STOCK: Max. basis wt., 80. 
*See Order L-120 for special regulations 


Special items will be manufactured on the following terms, but in| 
no case may the basis weight exceed the standard maximum: 


1. Any special size, minimum: 5000 Ibs. each item in  standarl 
grade, color, and weight. 


2. Any special basis weight, minimum: 10,000 lbs. any standarl 
grade, in white and standard colors; 5000 Ibs. each item. 


3. Any one special grade or color, minimum: 20,000 Ibs.; 10,00 
Ibs. each basis weight; 5000 Ibs. each item. 


Note: An item is “a quantity of paper all of the same size, grait 
basis weight, finish, color, and grade”. Purchaser must supply stale 
ment of use to manufacturer on any making order. 


MAKING ORDERS 





— ne 


Prepared by B«&BP from new regulations in effect September 


1, 1948. Reprints of this table on heavy paper for convenient 
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desk use will be furnished on request to Booxsinpino & Bot 
Propuction, 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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yucTiON 


Fournier 


No. 403 


* 


\ BCDEFGHUJKLMNOPQ 
RSTUVWXYZ& AB 


abedefghijklmnopqrstuv 
wxyzece afl FAAAACASt 


a- Pao []*F4§ — $123.4567890 
$1234567890 


ABCDE FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 
WXYZ& AE 


4BCDEFGHIJKLMNOP 
ORSTUVWXYZEEE 


i 
aby defghiklmnopgrstuvwxyzac z 1 Ss. Corrections of Monotype 
alae g single-type composition are easily and 
A AGTRGIER :3!? , ig : 


= quickly made, characters are removed or 
$1234567890 $1234567890 aR = eruler, changed by hand or the matter is reset 


by machine, whichever method is the most 
Roman, ics i SM/ APS are by aS EN aSe ae rx: . 4 : 
ian, Jtalics and SMALL CAPS are we : 0%, economical or expedient at the time the 
ombined for Monotype Machine . ; 


Typesetting in 8, 10 and 12 pt. Eee «= work is done. It is thus not necessary to 

Roman display in 14 to 36 pt; Italic : - . 

‘ : : reset an entire line to make a simple correc- 
spl “s 

—— i4 and 18 pt. Modern SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGES a . 

and Old Style Figures available. ret ig ; 


tion, in producing Monotype composition. 
SHOWING ALL SIZES oF ‘of typ iP 


a FOURNIER is distinctive and unique among type faces now in use in America. 


It is of easy readability, even color and graceful form. This revival of a traditional type was originally cut 
by the Monotype Corporation Limited of London, England, and reproduced by us through arrangement 
with that company. The original inspiration on which this revival was based were letters engraved and cast 
by Pierre Simon Fournier, master type founder of mid-18th century France. Dignified and aristocratic, Fournier 


is a type reminiscent of the period of elegance which witnessed its birth. The italic is particularly characteristic. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
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Paper stretcher found! 


The long-sought paper stretcher has been found, and in war- 
time at that! The Graphic Arts Victory Committee is the 
finder, and the stretcher—ways of getting more out of paper 
by intelligent conservation—is fully described in a GAVC 
booklet, which fully practices what it preaches. While much 
of the advice contained therein is chiefly applicable to com- 
mercial printers and their customers, there are several hints 
for publishers’ manufacturing departments. For example, 
ordering only the paper needed for books scheduled, avoiding 
surplus inventories, using sizes that cut out without waste, 
consulting printer and binder in the planning stage and using 
the several helpful books available from paper manufacturers 
and merchants, will help. So will eliminating bleeds, com- 
bining jobs such as circulars, catalogs, etc., reducing weights, 
changing methods of illustration to avoid using different types 
of paper in the same book, smaller pages and margins, and 
choice of type faces which get more copy to a page without 
sacrificing legibility. 

The proper storage of cases and cartons and strict adherence 
to spoilage allowances will help to prevent, too, any danger 
of paper allocation. As proof of the pudding, GAVC notes 
that they produced 20,000 copies of the “paper stretcher” 
booklet, saving $350 and 1664 lbs. of paper. Ask them for a 
copy, and meanwhile sign the pledge below. GAVC plans to 
use these pledges as proof of the graphic arts’ willingness to 
cooperate in a voluntary, rather than enforced, paper conser- 
vation program. 


exhibits for the asking 


The winning books of the “Books by Offset” exhibit staged 
last spring by the AIGA are now on exhibit at Harris-Seybold- 
Potter offices in C leveland, N. Y. C., and Chicago. In addition, 
a fourth set is available as a free traveling exhibit for those 
who ask to show it. Full details may be obtained from Harris’ 
Cleveland headquarters. 

Show dates for its “How Prints are Made” exhibits are now 
being booked by the Division of Graphic Arts, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington. Among the processes of interest shown 
in each exhibit—which vary only in size—are line engraving, 
photo-lithography, silk-stencil printing, lithography, halftone, 
collotype, and gravure. 


graphic arts courses 


Among the afternoon and evening courses in graphic arts 
subjects offered for the fall by Columbia University, N. Y. C., 
are: Fundamentals of Printing and the Preparation of Manu- 
script for Printing & Publishing; Wood Engraving, Lithogra- 
phy and Etching; Art of Hand Bookbinding; Editing, Ab- 


OYE YE YE YE YEOOYPE YE YE YE YE PEPE 


x GraPHic Arts Vicrory COMMITTEE 
Program Headquarters 
17 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
% We have installed a PAPER 
% Our Company has read the valu- 


S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-R. 

oo Paper Conservation Program 
approved by WPB and described 
in Booxsinpinc & Book Propuc- 
TION—and we pledge to put this 
program into operation on every 
printing job for the duration. 


(In Charge of Paper Stretching) 


QO LOL YE IPE YO YE YEE EYEE 
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Binding designs for “The Brothers Karamazov,” “Tom Jones,’ 
and “The Wisdom of Confucius,” three of the first volumes ty 
be issued in the Illustrated Modern Library (August BxBP), 
Announced for October publication, they are illustrated, respec. 
tively, by William Sharp, Warren Chappell, and Jeanye 
Wong. Oscar Ogg, Richard Ellis, Ray Freiman, Margare 
Evans, and Helen Gentry are among the designers for th 
series. All the volwmes—slightly larger than the regula 
Modern Library, and selling at $1.55—will have cloth backs 
stamped in genuine gold and will be packaged in decorated 
slipeases. 


stracting, and Proofreading (includes discussion of suitable 
type faces, composition of title page, and reproduction of 
maps, illustrations, etc), and Book & Periodical Indexing. The 
courses are given respectively by Melvin Loos, Hans Mueller 
(2), Mr. and Mrs. Gerhard Gerlach, and Elizabeth Sherwood 
(2). Registration is September 23-29; classes begin September 
30, running to January 29. 


field notes 


In a “triple-play” series of transfers, Ernst Recut has left 
H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., N.Y.C., to become art director of 
Foote, Cone & Belding (see separate item), Sreran Satm 
has become designer at Wolff's, having left American Book- 
Stratford Press, where Hersert Cauwn has taken his place, 
Salter is the younger brother of George Salter, noted free- 
lance designer, and came to the U. S. as a play scout fora 
Berlin play broker in 1931. He had studied binding and typog- 
raphy in Britain earlier. After odd jobs of type-setting, etc, 
he joined American-Stratford, where he was able to develop his 
interest in textbook design and letterpress pre-printed covers. 
Cahn, who was assistant to Milton Glick at Viking in 1936, 
became production manager of Random House shortly there- 
after. He joined Reehl Litho Co. in 1942, and American-Strat- 
ford in June of this year. 

Warner Victor has been appointed assistant to James L. 
Hendrickson, who recently took over the Manufacturing Dept. 
reins at Alfred A. Knopf from Sidney Jacobs, now in the 
Army. Victor, for the past year with the American Book- 
Stratford Press, has had many years’ publishing experience in 
Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

May Gare.ick has assumed charge of production at (reer- 
berg: Publisher, N. Y. C. She was in charge of the same work 
at Modern Age when it closed in October 1942, and prior to 
that had been with Vanguard and Viking Press. 

Didier, French-language publishers in N. Y. C., is producing 
its first clothbound books under the imprint of Sun Books this 
fall—they will be in English. 

Arrep Strurces, former production manager for Ziff-Davit 
(Alliance Books), was recently inducted into the Army. 

I. N. Srermpers, designer and cartographer, has joined the 
ranks of civilians now working for the War Dept. in Washing- 
ton as consultant on art to the Publications Division of the 
Adjutant General’s office. 

Miss M. E. Cooper is handling design and production for the 
new publishing firm of Frederick V. Fell, Inc., 586 4th Ave, 
N. Y. C., which has announced forthcoming publication of its 
first two fall books. Irving Politzer designed the jackets and 
J. J. Little & Ives is manufacturing the books. 

Wriu1am Greason (Colonial Press) was inducted into the 
army September 7, and will report for duty in about 3 week 
to. Camp Upton. 

Perer OvpensurG, formerly with Macmillan and later with 
the Norden bombsight makers, is now in the Navy, and has 
been assigned to the Seabees. 
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CLINICAL 


NEW YORK BOOK CLINICS 


Harry F. West of the War Production Board will address 
the joint dinner meeting with which the Textbook and Trade 
Book Clinics of the AIGA will open the season on Wednesday 
vening, October 13, at the Town Hall Club, 123 West 43rd St., 
"Y.C. West is chief of the Book Section of the WPB Print- 
» & Publishing Division, and administrator of Order L-245. 
\ll who are interested in attending meetings of either clinic 
-re invited to communicate with Miss Blanche Decker, executive 
cretary, American Institute of Graphic Arts, 115 E. 40th 


ones,” 
168 to 


BP), 


Pspec Bt. NFA 
anyee John Robson, former book designer, now editorial associate 
rgaret fhink magazine (IBM), picked 4 titles as the September 
yr the tions of the Trade Book Clinic; they are listed in the 
¢ gular \ table below. 
backs 
orated 
BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 
Problems the book industry may expect to encounter during 
ritable the coming months will be discussed at the opening fall meet- 
on. of ing of the Boston Bookbuilders on Wednesday, September 22, 
g. The ' by Meiric K. Dutton, Chief of the Distribution Section, Print- 
Tueller ing and Publishing Division, WPB. Mr. Dutton will speak on 
wood the subject, “Publishing Faces a Third Year of War.” He will 
tember be introduced by Richmond Mayo-Smith (treas., Plimpton 
as left . . : 
Soil @ OUR INSERT this month is from the new : 
SALTER ° : . : = 
Book. Dutton juvenile, composed in Linotype Janson : 
- place, : : 
a ton and printed by S. A. Jacobs at The Golden Eagle : 
t fora . , ine : 
typor- Press in Mt. Vernon, N. Y. The insert is in- + 
ig, ete, r . 
elop his cluded through the courtesy of the publisher : 
covers. } : 
in 1936, and the printer. : 
3 there- : 
n-Strat- Ee 
an ; Press). As usual, the meeting will be held at Schrafft’s West 
e ya street restaurant, Boston, and will begin with dinner at 6:15, 
~ \. ding to Robert F. Thompson (D. C. Heath & Co.), presi- 
4 a dent of the Bookbuilders. 
ss The speaker is well qualified by diversified experience, as 
eal well as by his present official position, to speak on prospects 
oe rk for the publishing industry. After five years at the Plimpton 
a Bre Press in Norwood, Mass., he went to Columbus as Director of 
an the Ohio State University Press. Later he became Head In- 
vik strucior in Printing at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
am Pe in Pittsburgh, where he served until called to WPB. 
me For his second year in the presidency, Mr. Thompson has 
-* Davis arranged another program of outstanding speakers on diver- 
of sified subjects for the monthly meetings. 
ined the 
not te PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 
n v ‘ 
Everett E. Hale (J. B. Lippincott Co.), chairman, Graphic 
n for the Arts Forum Book Clinic of Philadelphia, announces that the 
Ath Ave, Season's first meeting will be held September 23 at a luncheon 
on of its 
‘kets and 
into the _ 
3 weeks Title Publisher Designer 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WIL- 
ih LIAM ALEXANDER PERCY Alfred A. Knopf W. A. Dwiggins 
ater wi IT’S YOUR FUTURE Whittlesey House L. W. Blizard 
and has JOSHUA, LEADER OF A UNITED PEOPLE Doubleday, Doran A. P. Tedesco 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAS Simon & Schuster Tom Torre Bevans 
— SEPTEMBER, 1943 





REPORTS 


at the Art Alliance. Paul A. Bennett, in charge of typographie 
layout with the Linotype Co., will discuss “Current Trade 
Book Typography—Appeasement’s Child?”, emphasizing the 
use of two-column pages in trade books, and other points. 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


At a meeting last month of the board of directors and officers 
of the Chicago Book Clinic, the resignation of William Nicoll 
(Scott, Foresman) was rejected. On leave of absence to the 
Navy, in the construction division, Nicoll will continue as 
Clinic president and James Blaine (John F. Cuneo & Co.), 
vice-president, will be acting chairman for any meeting the 
former cannot attend. 

The October 5 meeting, first of the new season, will be held 
at Harding’s Presidential Grill, 109 W. Madison, at 6 p.m. 
It will be a forum on supplies, and the following are scheduled 
to speak: E. R. Paul (Swift & Co.) will discuss glue; Jack 
Sheridan (Consolidated Paper Co.), binders board; Verne 
Richards (Interlaken Mills), book cloth and how it may be 
handled to advantage under present conditions; Ray Smith 
(Griffin), stamping leaf. The program has been arranged by 
Mary D. Alexander (University of Chicago Press) and the 
officers. 


West discusses paper, cloth 


Following increased difficulty this month in the cloth supply 
situation, relief may reasonably be expected soon after Octo- 
ber 1, is the prediction of Harry West, chief of the Book 
Section, Printing & Publishing Division, WPB. He spoke at a 
luncheon held in his honor by the Book Publishers Bureau 
at the Waldorf Astoria, N.Y.C., on August 11. With the 
abolition of preference ratings for civilian users of gray goods, 
book cloth manufacturers were put on equal footing with 
other cloth finishers, he explained. 

As administrator of Order L-245, West dealt with paper 
rationing. In his speech, which appears on page 24, he warned 
that allocation of available supplies might have to be insti- 
tuted if publishers do not live rigidly within their quotas. 
There is plenty of room in book design for paper saving, he 
declared. Most publishers have saved 17-22%. 

[The WPB released figures last month showing that it had 
granted 4300 tons of extra paper to 99 publishers during the 
first six months of 1943; 1350 tons was for direct armed forces 
use. It was revealed also that 20 publishers had been granted 
exemption from the requirements to reduce the per-copy weight 
of reprints; this did not exempt the publisher from the 
limitations on total of paper used.] 

While West did not state there would be no further curtail- 
ment of paper this year, it seemed from his remarks that the 
WPB would try to hold off the next cut (of 10 to 15%) until 
January 1, 1944, at which time L-245 is due for a revision. 
The basis year would remain 1942. 

Results of a questionnaire sent out by the WPB to a 25% 
sampling of the industry would indicate that the book industry 
consumed 175,000 tons of paper in 1942; it is the Division’s 
belief, however, according to West, that actual consumption 
is closer to 200,000 tons. 

The publisher must decide for himself whether he wants to 
sell to the military or maintain his civilian markets and use 
his paper allotments accordingly. An ex-quota arrangement 
would be unfair, West said. 

“We rely on the newspapers and trade journals to disseminate 


the orders of the War Production Board,’ West told his 
audience. 


N. Y. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 1943 





Manufacturer Paper Cloth 
Plimpton Press 
Quinn & Boden 
Country Life Press 
H. Wolff 


Warren’s eggshell text 
Ticonderoga novel wove 
Glatfelter antique 
Warren’s 1854 text 


Bancroft Nat. Fin. 
Holliston Lynton 
Interlaken Arco 

Bancroft Buckram 
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It's not MAGIC... 
its a PERFECT BINDING 


The magician may mumble a lot of words to make extraor- 
dinary things happen. But at the F. M. CHARLTON CO. you 
just push a button and let the PERFECT BINDING machine do 
the rest. 


PERFECT BINDING is a special kind of binding, different from 
any other. But it’s not an experiment. It has been used—suc- 
cessfully—by the telephone companies to bind directories of 
various sizes. Now this process is made available for commer- 


cial use by the F. M. CHARLTON CO. 


It will pay you to check the savings in cost and the speed of 
production you can secure through the use of the PERFECT 
BINDING process for the next trade book, juvenile, catalog, or 
manual you have slated for production. 


And remember that PERFECT BINDING does not require the 
use of any critical materials . . . not a single stitch is used in the 
entire job! The F. M. CHARLTON CO., one of the largest and 
most efficiently equipped trade binderies in the East, invites 
you to share the advantages of this wonder-working equipment. 


Specify PERFECT BINDING on your next job! 


% What is PERFECT BINDING? Pick up your telephone 
book. See how it opens flat without forcing and how the 
pages hang together. You can even suspend it by a single 
page without tearing, yet no stitching of any kind is 
used. That’s not magic, that’s PERFECT BINDING! 


F. M. CHARLTON Co. 


BOOK BINDERS 
345 Hudson St., New York 4, N. Y. WaAlker 5-3871 
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War formats for juvenile books 














(Continued from page 28) imposed as a double and a single 16, 
as this presents a simpler folding operation in the bindery: 48 
pages, one-up work and turn for the two smaller sizes, and 48 
pages, one-up sheetwise for the three larger sizes. When the 
standard-size sheets are used for these 40- and 48-page books 
thev should be imposed as follows: 


6"x8"—82-2 up W.T. 
16-4 up W.T. 
i”x9"—82-1 up W.T. 
16-2 up W.T. 


9”x7"—82-1 up W.T. 
16-2 up W.T. 
8”x10”—32-1 up W.T. 
16-2 up W.T. 


‘he comparisons above relate to text matter only. It is 
anticipated that it will be common practice to print the 
jackets and the endpapers separately. 

The committee strongly urges that the suggested standard 
sizes for juveniles be adopted, as have the standard sizes 
recommended by the WPB for trade books; it has been 
proved by a year’s experience that standard trade-book sizes 
have greatly simplified the stocking of paper both by the 
publisher and the paper house, and have eased the binder’s 
problem by not requiring him constantly to reset his various 
machines; all of this leads to a distinct saving in manpower 
and facilities obtaining books more promptly in these difficult 
times. In the same way, the adoption of the standard sizes 
for offset juveniles would simplify the printer’s and binder’s 
problems and enable the publisher to stock paper—and in all 
probability, if the use of these sizes became common, many 
paper supply houses who carry paper in stock would carry 
them as stock items, as they do the standard trade-book sizes. 

Additional methods of conservation of various limited ma- 
terials suggested by the committee follow: 

So that the trimmed size will not be fixed, the committee 
strongly urges the elimination of bleed illustrations in letter- 
press books, as they prevent an additional reduction in re- 
prints. Furthermore, bleed pages in letterpress require a large 
non-standard size sheet, or a standard size sheet with the 
hook trimmed to a smaller non-standard trim size. 


BOARD: The chip, pasted or binders board in most chil- 
dren’s books of standard sizes, need not exceed 70 points ; 
small sizes should be less. Exception: the 8x10 size, which 
should have an 80 point pasted or 70 point binders board— 
or better yet, an 80 point binders board to guard against 
warping covers, particularly if the book is bound at the be- 


ginning or end of the artificial heating season (late spring 
or fall). 

















Trim Size Layout’ Sheet Size 
6x8 128pp 4914 x66° 
i a 64pp 291% x 58 

or 
29 x 29% 
7x9 64pp 37% x 59 
(upright) or 
37% x 29% 
c= 64pp 37% x 59 
(oblong) or 
2914 x 37% 
8 x 10 64pp 41% x 6 
or 
33 x 41% 


' All layouts sheetwise and slit on press. 
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Recommended Layouts and Sheet Sizes for Wartime Production of Offset Juveniles 


DIES: Front cover stamping dies should be held to a 
small area to save brass. Backbone dies should be narrow 
enough to allow for possible future reduction in bulk. Stamp- 
ing should be limited to one color to save bindery labor. For 
economy, offset printed cloth should be limited to bindings 
which are likely to reprint in quantities of 2500 or more. 


JACKETS: Jacket designs should be simplified; the num- 
ber of colors reduced; the design made flexible enough so that 
it will fit in case of reduced bulk in subsequent printings. 


COLOR: Color used merely as decoration should be 
avoided in printing. Complicated presswork requires addi- 
tional material for plates, extra pigments, paper for press 
spoilage, etc., in addition to extra hours of labor. 


CLOTH: Cloth back and paper sides may be considered as 
a means of saving cloth, but it should be remembered that 
they greatly increase the case-making operations. This may 
create a production bottleneck for your binder and therefore 
should not be planned without consultation with book manu- 
facturers. 

Delivery of books will be speeded by adjustment of specifi- 
cations so as to reduce the number of man hours required 
in the bindery, such as avoiding tip-in illustrations and pasted- 
on labels. 





Reichl leaves book field 


Ernst Reichl, in charge of design at H. Wolff Book Mfg. 
Co., N. Y. C., since 1928, late last month announced his connec- 
tion with the ad agency of Foote, Cone & Belding (successors 
to Lord & Thomas) as director of typography. Reichl, who 
made his first book at 11 years, came to America from Ger- 
many in 1926, after having worked for several European pub- 
lishers, been one himself, and conducted a book store. Until he 
became designer for Alfred A. Knopf, he peddled books in 
order to support himself. His work was soon recognized, and 
for a short while he was with Doubleday Doran before joining 
Wolff. 


Reichl’s influence on present-day book design has been wide- 
spread, and for several terms he was chairman of the N. Y. 
Trade Book Clinic. Many books designed by him have placed 
in the “50 Books,” monthly selections, and other AIGA exhibi- 
tions. 


Jacket & End Suggested 
Layouts on making-order 
Standard size for 
Imposition” Sheet Size preceding 
Straight quad 4 each on 38x50 33% x 50 
Double 16 3 each on 35x45 29 x 45 
Double 16 2 each on 32x44 29 x 38% 
Double 16 3 each on ‘38x50 36% x 444 
Double 16 2 each on 35x45 32% x 41% 


u * All 16-page signature impositions for folders listed. 
Not advisable to do half-size on 2-color press because of grain. 
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Production Primer 


Tur SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION OF 


i calls for some dexterity on the part of the manufac- 
turing executive, who, like a circus ringmaster, must keep 
several activities going at a time. In the midst of proofs, he— 
or she—must be seeing to it that the cloth has been selected, 
ordered, and delivered, the binding dies made, the boards 
ordered by the bindery, and the jackets prepared. Unless he 
does so, he may find himself in the embarrassing spot of being 
to bind but unable to because the cases are unfinished. 
is particularly liable to occur in the larger publishing 
es where a succession of books is constantly on schedule. 

such offices, incidentally, methods of handling proofs 
somewhat from those in smaller firms [see August 
timer]. Stone proofs are never provided and frequently the 
thor sees his book in page form only, before completed 
‘s. The Editorial Dept. decides how many sets of proofs 
needed, and the Manufacturing Dept. has only to secure 
that many and then see that editors’ and author’s corrections 
on cach of the required sets are consolidated in a final master 
“revise proof.” Seldom does the author see the first galleys 
of bis book until the worst of the actual typographical errors 
are cleaned up. Such things as “rivers,” however, while marked, 
are not corrected until the book has been made up in pages, 
since they are frequently broken up in the process. 


re dy 
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THE CLOTH 


ln pre-war days, ordering the cloth was a matter which 
required a minimum of forethought. One merely selected a 
color, texture, and price range which fitted the manufacturing 
program, found out from the binder how much material was 
needed, and had him order it. Except on “making” orders, 
delivery was usually effected in a few days, ample time to 
meet the folded sheets at the bindery. For many months, now, 
shortages of grey goods, dyes, and labor have made it neces- 
sary to place the order for cloth just about the time the ms. 
lands on the production desk, and in some cases, sooner. 

Binding designs must now be based far more upon qualities 
and colors available than on esthetic considerations. Neutral 
combinations which can stand a change in the color of the 
cloth without loss are advisable. Yet there is still a wide 
choice of designs and shades, all of which are found under 
specific grades and types of cloth, as described below. 

The general term “bookcloth” covers two main divisions of 
material. In one, the cotton grey goods is dyed and treated 
with either a starch filler material (“starch-filled”) or left in 
the natural rough state (“natural finish”). In the other, the 
material is either impregnated or coated with pyroxylin, a 
plastic, which creates a waterproof, extremely wear-resistant 
cloth. It is the pyroxylin-coated cloths which furnish the “arti- 
ficial leathers.” However, because of the use of pyroxylin 
treating facilities for war work, these cloths are not at present 
generally available. 

Siarch-filled cloths are customarily supplied in vellum and 
linen finishes. “Vellum” describes a smooth coating of starch 
which covers the threads more completely than in the linen 
finish. “Patterns” are seldom available on the latter because 
its rougher surface does not take them well. “Linen finish” 
refers merely to appearance, not construction, as no linen is 
used; however, some manufacturers offer special cloths con- 
taining real linen. 

seme years ago, all bookcloths except natural finish were 
officially grouped into an alphabetical progression of A-F to 
classify them by weights. These are subdivided in a price 
structure based upon “qualities” or trade brands. Groups 
A, 13, C, and C-1 cover the light, medium and heavy cloths used 
customarily for trade and some textbooks; D, E, and F are the 
Corresponding grades in the buckram group, strong cloths in 
Which one set of yarns is woven double for extra strength and 


paring qualities. They are used chiefly for library and text- 
O0Ks. 
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7. Cloth, Board, and End Papers 


Cloth is priced by the yard and sold in rolls, usually in 
36” and 38” widths, and averaging 40 to 60 yards a roll. 

Most cloths have been available with the surface embossed 
in many different patterns, some similar to familiar leather 
grains, others to various types of paper. The designations of 
these patterns are, for the most part, standard among all 
manufacturers, and the sample books contain complete show— 
ings of these patterns, as well as colors and finishes. 

The best practice in ordering cloth is to notify your binder 
of the number of copies, size, and bulk of the book you want 
him to bind and the style of cloth you have selected, and ask 
him to estimate the yardage required. His experience and 
knowledge of his own equipment best qualifies him to make 
that computation. He can tell you, too, if the cloth is suitable 
for the desired stamping or printing. 

If you like arithmetic, here’s a way to make a very rough 
estimate of the yardage required: First ascertain the size of 
the boards. To find their height (i.e., the long dimension), add 
the trim-size height of the page to the width of the squares. 
(These are the narrow margins inside the cover, which show 
at the head, sides, and foot of the finished book. They vary 
from 1/16 to 14” wide, depending on the bulk.) The width 
of the boards is usually 14” to 14,” less than the trim-size 
width of the page, plus the allowance for the square. Thus if 
the trim size is 57/16” x 81%” (x 1” bulk), the size of the 
boards would be 514,” x 814”. Now that you have the board 
size, you can estimate the cloth in this way: 

To the height of the board add 114” for the turn-ins (the 
edges of the cloth which are folded over to the inside of the 
covers) to find the length of the cloth for one cover. To find 
the width of the piece required, double the board width, add 
11% times the bulk, plus 4%” for joints (the grooves in the 
cover where the boards stop and the backbone of the book 
begins) and 114” for turn-ins. Thus, 514” doubled = 1014”, 
plus 114,” for bulk, plus 4,” for joints and 114.” for turn-ins = 
13%/,; and 81/,” plus 11,” = 914”. This gives you the size of the 
piece of cloth required for one cover: 1334” x 914”. The roll 
width into which 91/,” divides with the least waste is 38”. 
Dividing a yard’s length of this (38” x 36”) by one cover 
(133/,” x 91/,"), you find that you will get 10.48 covers from a 
yard. If you have 5000 books to cover, you will need approxi-— 
mately 477 yards plus about 5% for spoilage, or roughly 500 
yards. But for actual requirements, be sure to have your 
binder figure it accurately—it will save you cloth and trouble. 


BOARDS & END LEAVES 


Ordering the boards is likewise best left to the binder, who 
will choose from 3 types, depending upon the price of the 
book and its intended use. Binders board is a solid heavy 
board made in one thickness in one operation, while chipboard 
is a less costly board made from chips and waste trimmings. 
Pasted board, as its name implies, is built up from several 
layers and is frequently used for low-cost books. If flexible 
covers are desired, there are both flexible and semi-flexible 
boards. The binder is competent to choose the type and thick- 
ness as well as to order the right quantity. From the full-size 
sheets, his board-cutting machines rapidly produce the neces- 
sary front and back cover and backbone boards. 

The connecting links between book and cover are the end 
leaves, the 4 or 8 pages at the front and back of the book, 
one leaf of each being pasted flat on the cover, and the 
whole joined to the book proper by “tipping” along the bind- 
ling edge. End-leaf stock, manufactured for the purpose, is 
much stronger and more flexible than the text stock; it is 
customarily supplied by the binder. It should either be the 
same tint as the paper in which the book is printed, or har- 
monize with the cloth, edge stain, or other element of design. 
If you want to print an over-all design, a map, etc., on the 
end papers, check with printer and binder to make sure of - 
selecting paper suitable for both purposes. 

(Next month: finishing the cover and preparing the jacket) 
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EXPERIENCED * EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL 


PRODUCTION OF 


bB © © K § 
BY OFFSET PROCESS 
ADVANCE LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


133 N. JEFFERSON ST CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Artists and Writers Guild, Inc. 


The imprint of an organization that is responsible for the complete 
design and production of the country’s outstanding illustrated 
books printed in full color. Offices at 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


POOF PPEESESEEOO SS OOOOD 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WESTERN PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO, 


OOOO OF FOSS ssesssssesee 
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Mate OFFSET COMPANY. .nc 


PICTORIAL REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
ILLUSTRATIONS, JACKETS, BOOKS, FINE COLOR AND BLACK AND WHITE 
Investigate the FLUOROCOLOR PROCESS { 47 sesh St New York 3,.N.Y. 


for delicate pencil and water color illustra- 
tions. Startling results plus real economy! { Algonquin 4-9364 


BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


216 W. 18th St., New York City 
CHelsea 3-3475 


MUustrations, Jackets, Books } 
Fine Color and Black & White i 


GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY - Inc 
Kooks : Kookvertising 


117 EAST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-6500 


YUU NUL NT LNT 


* Specializing in offset for books 
requiring conscientious production 
* Franklin A. Sears available promptly 
upon request. Tel. Hartford 5-3157 
* 110 years of color lithography 


BOOK LITHOGRAPHERS 


Four and Six Color Process 
Ben Day * Black and White 
¢ 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES © DAY AND NIGHT e 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


42! HUDSON STREET NYC. * CANAL 6-7000 


The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 


REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHOGRAPHING Corr. 
PHOTO OFFSET UTHOGRAPHERS 


S2 EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 





- OVAL & KOSTER 


Lithographers Since 1896 
Offset Lithographers Since 1905 


Bigger and better each year 
Give Us A Trial 


700-800 W. Wash. St.—Indianapolis, Ind. 


CENTER OF POPULATION . 
CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION ... 
CENTER OF FINE COLOR 

| LITHOGRAPHY . 


| 15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


EcONOMICAL AND Mopern Repropuction MeErtHops 
For Cotor aNp BiacKk aND WHITE 


Publishers Serviced by Experienced Book Men 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 


Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading 
publishers available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WHUILHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Boston, 80 Boylston St. 4 South oth St., Philadelphia 





A Complete Similetone Offset Serviee 
for Book Publishers 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Metropolitan Building 
Long Island City, New York 
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Oliver Offset says . . .— 


Offset printing was called to the aid of Allied occupation 
forces in Sicily, in the short-order printing of invasion cur- 
rency for use of the troops in the occupied areas. The design 
is flexible enough to permit substitution of the name of newly 
occupied territory quickly to produce new currency as new 
areas are occupied. Greek, French, and German notes are 
already believed to have been printed. Stamps, too, are on tap! 


The problem of photo-offset reproduction of the works of 
one publisher by another came in for some discussion at the 
conferences of British and American publishers here recently, 
on the oceasion of the visit of the British publishers’ mission. 
It was agreed the understanding between the National Assn. 
of Book Publishers and the British Publishers Assn. was sat- 
isfactory, in which each pays something for the use of the 
other's typographic design, if the initiating publisher has no 
interest in the sale of the rights, i.e., if the foreign rights are 
maintained by author or agent. The suggested figure was 
between 10 and 25% of the original cost of composition, sub- 
ject to negotiation by the parties concerned. 


Writing in The Bookseller, London, Nori Carrineron pleads 
for art-technical schools for young artists who want to learn 
ibout book illustration, with a special branch in the shape of 
a well equipped plant for practical lithography. The schools 
should be jointly run by publishers, printers, and art teachers, 
and Carrington feels that a London school should be only the 
first of several. 


Is it the New England atmosphere, we wonder, or is it just 
the good qualities of the Harris Deep Etch Process, which 
enabled one Yankee printer to get 450,000 impressions from 
one plate, still in good shape? Some etch, hey kid? 


The ubiquitous and seemingly omnipotent jeep pops up 
everywhere. After the war, Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Presses, 
will put on the market a small fast offset press, with a sheet 
size of 19” x 25”, called the “Jeep Press,” figured to do just 
about everything snappily. Perhaps it too will swim rivers 
ind jump ditches. 


Chicago activities 

The American Crayon Company is offering the trade popular 
priced books for children which have been added for both 
holiday and regular selling. These are bound in board or 
“Linotex” covers of 13”x10”, boxed, and accompanied by 
puzzles which can be cut out and are the “pin-up” character 
in the book. 

The Whitman Publishing Co. has placed on the market a 
series of 26 folders, each of three panels, for coin collectors. 
The book was designed and developed in the plant by one of 
the men who is a collector. There are spaces for copper, nickel, 
ind silver coins up to a silver dollar. The books are covered 
and bound with Kivar stock and have a pocket in the back 
containing the story and identification pictures of coins. The 
folded-book is about 5”x8". 

The opening of schools and colleges, does not as a general 
tule have much effect upon business. This year the binderies 
producing such books will find it producing a critical situa- 
tion by slowing up production. A leading bookbinding estab- 
lishment that normally would clear up a job in ten days is 
now taking from four to six weeks for the same type and 
amount of work. Much of this reduction is due to the drafting 
of key men who cannot be replaced, and to the swift labor 
turnover that means plants must maintain regular training 
classes as part of their factory or plant systems. 

One of these, W. B. Conkey & Co., is making its bindery 
jobs sound as alluring as welding and in presenting this pic- 
ture of employment, stresses the point that much Government 
work—essential for the war effort—is handled in the plant. 


the plant is employing more female help today than at any 
time in the past. 
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New type faces are available 
without priority to increase pro- 
duction of your Vari-Typer De- 
partment. 


This copy is set in Alexan- 
dria, 320-10, used extensively 
for the text of army training 
manuals, instruction books and 
catalogs. 


Send for our new 
type catalog now. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 


333 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N.Y 


Because... 
CHAMELEON 
LEATHERETTE 


is attractive, economical, 
durable, and water-resistant 


Publishers and bookbinders are makin 
CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE Amer- 


ica’s most popular utility cover paper. 


Send for a CHAMELEON sample 
book today and examine the rich 
leather-like surface on which hot- 
die stamping produces such unique 
2-tone effects. You'll find a wide 
range of colors, special shades, and 
attractive embossed designs. 


SPRINGFIELD 
COATED PAPER CORP. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





TEXT & COVER PAPERS 


EAGLE-A A complete line of papers 
Book - Cover - Advertising 


See your Eagle-A Distributor or write to 
goee AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
PAPERS Holyoke Massachusetts 


OCS (| 


(tO Tee 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


PERMI- WORLDS FINEST INDIVIDUALIZED 


COLOR Lining Paper 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER Co 


1104 PROSPECT AVE. — CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SCHOOL BOOK, BIBLE, ANTIQUE iy 
Fitchburg Paper Company 


FITCHBURG. MASSACHUSETTS 


GLATFELTER Zager 


PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TM ST., NEW YORK 
AGENTS FOR P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 


Complete Line of LEATHERETTES 
Now Available from the makers of 


Write for Sample Books 
HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Harlbur Book Papers 


Especially sutted jor 
Permanent, limited and de luxe editions 
See your Hurlbut distributor 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - YELLOW 
IN STOCK + 25x 38—80 « GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N. J. « NEW YORK,N.Y. « HARTFORD, CONN. 


M EAD PAPERS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Boston - Dayton - Chicago 
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Port Huron Cover, Leather Embossed 

Port Huron Leatherette, Plate Finish 

Huron Featherweight Bond 

Huron Silverwing Bond 

Huronette —Tag — Bristol — Cover 
PORT HURON SULPHITE & PAPER CO., Port Huron, Mich. 





RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC ° MASSACHUSETTS 


Domestic and Imported 


| BOOK- COVER and TEXT PAPERS 
Skin Vellums and Parehments 


The STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corporation 
109 EAST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 
453 Washington Street, Boston 


STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 
See your Strathmore Distributor 








CONTE & Company 


61 East 11th Street, New York City 
BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 





Speed the Victory! 
BUY WAR BONDS 
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Peter Papyrus says ...— 


Straw is being used with reasonable success in British paper 
manufacture, and so, too, are rags, jute, shavings, old rope, 


carpets, old clothes and miscellaneous household waste, in fact, | 
anything which has recoverable fibers. The strictness of Eng- | 
land’s laws on disposing of waste paper is well known, and | 
it has resulted in a steady flow of that material to the mills. | 

The lls have found that they can get straw no further | 
away than within a 35-mile radius and are paying farmers | 
about $6 a ton. Dr. Edwin C. Jahn, professor of Forest Chem- | 
istry he N. Y. State College of Forestry, on his way to | 
study pulp and paper production in Sweden, reporting on the | 


Englis!: situation, notes that 6500 tons of straw weekly is be- 


ing converted into paper. But Jahn believes that Britain will | 
revert normal processes when the war's over, for paper pulp 
| 


from straw poses a conflict between quantity and quality. 


WP to the contrary, Upron Sryctam and Congressman | 
Metvis Maas of Minnesota are both accusing it of holding 
out on them on paper for books they want to write, because | 
of their alleged criticism of the conduct of the war, etc. It | 


seems that Sinclair, writer and publisher, used but little paper 
in 1942, consequently found himself cut to quite a little less 
in 1943. He then threatened to sue WPB when his appeal was 
denied, the latter body declared, and to present his case to the 
courts, the people, and the President. 

Maas’ suggestion that publishers submit appeals for more 
paper by book numbers rather than names, was termed un- 
workable by WPB spokesmen, since they could not check on 
the published book to see whether conservation had been prac- 


ticed. Meanwhile Donald Nelson defended the Printing & | 
Publishing Division in a special statement denying both | 


authors’ accusations. 


An English authoress met the British paper scarcity by | 


turning to play-writing, but we wonder if the paper con- 
sumed in tickets, playbills, handbills, playbooks, prompters’ 
copies, cte., might not out-run the book’s total consumption. 


The British army staff must be as tied up with red-tape as 


ours is. A. A. Milne, writing in the N. Y. Times Magazine, 
suggests that the refrain of Kipling’s poem might well be 
changed from “Boots, Boots, Boots” to “Forms, Forms, 
Forms.” A year ago, according to Milne, Gen. Montgomery 
gave it as his opinion that the war would last seven years, and 


only come to an end from lack of paper. At the rate he’s go- | 


ing, Monty’ll finish the war before the paper runs out. 


Monotype contract affirmed 


The right of the Monotype Company to continue to manu- | 
facture matrices of all sizes of all the type faces designed by 


the American Type Founders was affirmed by a decision of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit dated 


August 4, 1943, according to word received from Monotype 
by BaBP 


plaintif’, American Type Founders, Inc. 


American English dictionary ready 


Production of “A Directory of American English”—which, 
heaven forbid, was almost hand-set in Britain—is gradually | 


hearing completion at the University of Chicago Press, its 
publishers and printers. Work was started on the series of 4 
books in 1925, and the final volume is to be published in No- 
vember. The typography, while similar to the Oxford English 
dictionary, whose editor is collaborating in the work, is much 
more segible in its 9 and 7pt. Monotype Bruce Old Style. 
Since 1936, when the first part was published, each of the 20 
parts has been issued in a heavy paper binding. The diction- 
ary, however, is also being issued in a 4-volume edition on 


100% rag paper, with maroon buckram covers, gold stamping, 
and gilt top. 
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. The opinion affirms the judgment of a lower court | 
that a license agreement between the two companies dated | 
December 1, 1925, was a permanent and continuing contract | 
and could not be terminated by notice of cancellation by the | 
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r 333 WEST 52nd STREET 
Circle 5-9042-3 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 


LINXWEILER PRINTING CO., Decatur, Illinois 
Complete Printing Service 
Specialists in... COMPLICATED 
MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION 


Attractively low rates - Our estimates will convince you 


ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 
4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


> — 9-1 — Se — —“ —  ntee 
Expert Composition for Text Books . . Long Life Plates 
All Faces Available 








SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing—for beautiful colors 


Short run economy # Book Covers, Sales Presentations on all materials #Posters 


Masta K displays 


230 MSC 17. htuak’ Maw York® Clelssa 22 3717 


B OR Typographers 


. . . for discriminating Publishers 
RUTTLE, SHAW & WETHERILL, INC. 


New York Office, 419 Lafayette St. Plant, 1217-19 Cherry St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
ALgonquin 4-9325 Spruce 6464 


Let us handle the complete production, 
manufacture and binding of your toy books. 


SLOVES MECHANICAL BINDING CO. 
121 Varick St., New York City WaAlker 5-6634 


Ourck « Reinfeld, Inc. 


175 Unvick Street Color Printers Nine. Mink Ly 


BOOK JACKETS ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
END PAPERS CATALOG S 





ILLUSTRATIONS DISPLAY POSTERS 





BDIRECTORY, @ 


NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING 


AMERICAN BOOK- heal STRATFORD PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


75 Varick Street New York City 


CHAS. H.BOHN & CO.,INc. 
200 HUDS 


ON Oe NEW YORK 


BOOK MANUFACTURE RS 


| Typesetting 
| Electrotyping 


Le 


Printing 
Binding 





THE COLONIAL PREss INC. 
CLINTON, MASS. 


Complete Book Manufacturers 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
33 WEST 42ND ST. 


38 NEWBURY STREET 


THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. 


Complete Book Manufacturin 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, 
ELECTROTYPING 
| Cornwall, New York 


EDITION BINDING AND 
DELIVERY 
601 West 26th St., New York 


PRINTING 
HAMILTON PRINTING 
COMPOSITION ° 
PLATES P. O. Box 1259 
PRESSWORK Albany, N. Y: 


Representative in New York Each Week 


J, ce Little & Ives Company 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 





BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


ceorcE MACKIBBIN &¢ sow 


BUSH TERMINAL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition ¢ Printing ¢ Edition Binding 


419 Lafayette St. New York, N. Y. 
ALgonquin 4-0480 


—— 


ae 
THE ALBRECHT CO. 
Edition Binders » Paper Rulers 


21!'-2'13 SOUTH SHARP STREET, GALTIMORE 


ReHiky PE SASL ENC 


Quinn & Booen Company, Ine, 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT * RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE -: 381 FOURTH AVHB, 





Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
logue and loose-leaf work. Also special. 
ists in limited editions. 


RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
461 Eighth Avenue ¢ New York City 


SEF Tayler Co — 


THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


Makers of Knickorypss, high grade book plates 
at money-saving prices 
New YorK OFFICE 


Metropolitan Bldg. 
Long Island City 
STillwell 4-8570 


EDITION 
BOOKBINDERS 
FOR 93 YEARS 


a 


SY 
220 FirrH AVENUE 


ALENTINE CO., INC. 
Edition Book Manufacturers 
Cloth and Leather 
330 W, 42nd St New York City 


VAN REES PRESS 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 


A Complete Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrotyping, Presswork and Binding 


70 East 4Sth St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y. 


TYPESETTING*s DESIGNING SERVICE 
PRINTING 
ELECTROTY PING 


BINDING 
H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO = 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 


VIRGIN 
L. H. JENKINS, Inc. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





























BROCK an ALLE STREET 
NORWOOD PRESS 


CRE Conscientious Craftsmen : in 
Both Large and Small Editions 619 eneo | $s -LINOTS 
Complete Printing and Binding Service 


;0/0 kK MANUFACTURERS S® 
10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MAss CHICA G ¥ 
Plant: New York Office: 


aw ENGLAND CENCAGO AND MIDWEST 
ANKIN 
‘|e. B. FLEMING & CO., INC.) 
_Norwood, Mass. 50 Union Square 


W.B. eas Piaaiabes 


Hammond, Indiana 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


snceis77 Complete Book Manufacturers 
























Complete Edition Work 
T H E 
_PLIMPTON PRESS ° JOHN F. CUNEO COMPANY 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
465 WEST CERMAK ROAD . CHICAGO 








PAaNNS COVANIA 


DISTINGUISHED BOOK PRODUCTION : MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 





the : from start to finish. Practically all 

: book faces and illustrative processes. 

haddon : R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 
: craftsmen ila ce 8 350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales 


Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 


Designers & Producers of SRO ek aight eta aR aaa aan ages 
Book Covers & Bookbinding ENGDAR eb ia RY, INC. 


er aa 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
Maliimal noe 1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 


239 South American Street * Philadelphia, Pa. 


-OLDACH COMPANY | ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


EDITION BINDERS 

Established 1854 Specializing in the manufacture or 
525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. school text books and subscription books 
2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE «e CHICAGO Ea 


ray INESSEE | 
| 
















P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


| 


Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SALES AGENCIES: 
1 East 57th St. New York 325 W. Huron St. Chicago 


MISSOURI | MOLLOY MADE COVERS 
| . ee ee ee ee For Bound Books °¢ School Annuals °* Catalogs 
Loose Leaf Binders °* Covers for Mechanical Binding 








BECKTOLD COMPANY | The David J. Molloy Plant 
Edition Book Manufacturers | | ua. Weer Aves Chere Th 





| 2705 OLIVE STREET ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





———. 







INDIANA 
OQ 


a ET TE 
Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 


Printing Company 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


indianapolis, Indiana 


Comptete Book SERVICE 


Composition - printing - binding - shipping 
in a central, cost-advantaged location. 


E. W. STEPHENS CO., Columbia, Mo. 










i y 4 
* JU N 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 


A Cc K E R M A N Cc oO ~ Binders Board Flexible Papers 


Gold Stamping @ Embossing Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press Red. . White. . Blask 
For the Trade Chips. . News. . Specialties Back Lining. .Red Rene 


105 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Walker 5-4733 


KKELSEY-RISDEN CO, 
G. J. Aigner Co, | texther-Ceituloia indexing GLUE | PAPER BOARDS 


Celluloid Envelopes donee —" 
503 §S. JEFFERSON Aico Grip Stek-O-Paste Back Lining Chip & News 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Insertable Tabbing 692 Greenwich St. New York 


% Write for our handy free catalogue 





BOOK GILDING 
AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 | CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN | For the Trade—Send for Samples 


487 Broadway, New York City _R. Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y. 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 


Jobs, Seconds and Special Lets Always on Hand 





_— 


| | METROPOLITAN EMBOSSING CO. 
BrRooKS-LOESTER CoRP. EMBOSSING, AIRBRUSHING | and | MOORISHING 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York ver Leather Goods - Novelties ie Book Covers, Ete. 


“Every Supply for the Bindery” , ‘ 
SAYLES’ BOOK es © GROUND: FLEXIB ALgonquin 4-1160, 123 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y. 
PADDING GLUES Ks GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 





Convert your gold leaf waste, rub- 


THE BUTTERFIELD-BARRY CO., INC. i bers, skewings, and floor sweeps inte 


174 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. © WaAlker 5-8650 cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


Distributors of: DAVEY BINDERS BOARD METZ REFINING co. 


@ DOWNINGTOWN ROYAL RIGID CHIP BOARD @ 369 Mulberry St. MArket 32-0866 N nN. }. 
FLEXIBLE and SEMI-FLEXIBLE BOARD se dial ‘ pay & © 


Ornamental Leather 
Embossing Works 


239 Centre St., N. Y. C. 
CAnal 6-2389 


GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. Embossing 
Chicago ¢ San Francisco « St, Lowis «¢ Los Angeles Airbrushing 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. Gold Stamping 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 and 

Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery Pressure Printing 


STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH 


STEP INDEXING ° PLASTIC and CERFLEX BINDING The Queen City Paper Co. 


Established 1868 
ETT Cincinnati - © ° ° ss Ohio 
JOHN M. G LER BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5S-0222-3 Agents for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


eames INDEXING FOR THE TRADE oes 








a alae 7 AUBER-TUBE TAUBER ROYAL 

TAUBER MULTI-RING TAU BINDING RING 
New Individual plastic coil. Red, Colorful plastic tube binding —6 Inexpensive new plastic ring. Red, 
White, Blue, and Crystal. Inside colors —9 binding styles. Inside White, Blue, and Crystal. Special 


diameter trom 3/16" to 1”. diameter sizes from 3/16" to 1”. binding styles. Sizes from 3/16” to |”. 


FREE © Beauty © Quality * Economy °* FREE DUMMY 
LICENSE TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 200 HUDSON ST. N.Y. C. SERVICE 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 





| 


= 
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AL YUUR oth 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 


A durable replacement for 

brass type ata fraction of the 

cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 
——- .57 VANDAM STREET + NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 
WHY WASTE? ~ 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 












exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 
216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 






a complete line of bookbinding 
RM actor fabrics and papers to suit every 

























aes 26S rut ese dayser keen omentions | | RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. yy 
ayers an ‘efiners—Call on = 
: __38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. J. Boldlers 





461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. Tel. - BR - 9-3829 
















LU LVE « «+» QUALITY GUARANTEED 
Round and Flat Wire for Bookbinding & Box Stitching 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 


PRINT HINERY AND EQUIPMENT _ 
THE CILENE MACHINERY CO. 


50" grax) | oo 

























‘J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 














15 S. 6th ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. | Stitching Wire In Stock 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 ° e 
And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, Loose- Immediate Delivery 
Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. ECONOMY PRINTERS PRODUCTS CO. 
609 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 











Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. eee Se eet eee 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago, Il. GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 
Sa Established 1897 
Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, | Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 
Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 
—- | 15 Vandewater Street New York City 


$e 






































= WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER co. on Cross I my pt ca Folders, Boston- 
$ Established 1905 Bliss and Latham Stitchers : 
LANIGAN & CROSS, Inc. 
431 West Broadway New York City 
WOrth 4-7706 
E. WOLF & CO., Inc. Prentiss Stitching Wire 
= GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING The Standard of Quality 
Special and “oe anomie Titles, Stays IN the Modern Coil Put-Up —— Spools 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





_12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WAlker 5-6594 
TREES TSIM iNT 





= 


THE GENERAL THREAD MILLS, INC. 


109 Linden Park St. Manufacturers Boston, Mass. 
SPECIALIZING IN ALL SIZES OF COTTON THREAD FOR BOOKBINDING PURPOSES 


greece esesseses 





Stesae 
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FOR SALE 


Dexter Quad Folders 56” 
Dexter Cutter 57” 
Dexter Jobbing Folders 191-A, 189-A 
Seybold Adjustable-Head Smasher 
Marresford Tipping Machine 
Ellis Roller Backers 
Crawley Round & Backers 12", 17” 
Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 

with Fuller Feeder 
Berry Pneumatic Bundler 
Chambers Job Folder 50” 
Christensen Automatic Stitcher 37” 
Smyth Case Former 
Smyth $3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 
Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 
Brehier 28” Blank Book Sewer 
Singer Sewing Machines 6-9 & 7-11 
Smyth Casing-In Machine 
Smyth No. 1 Casemaker 

A. W. ROBERTSON 
438 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 


REBUILT RULING MACHINERY 
1 Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 
1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 
Ruler 
1 Hickok 42” Ruler Feeder 
1 Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 
All of the above machines are 
and guaranteed 
JOHN McADAMS & SONS, 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines 
and Bookbinders’ ‘Tools. 





rebuilt 


INC. 


FOR SALE 


1—Christensen Gang Stitcher 
1—Burton Snap-out Perforator, 40” 
t—Hoole Foot Numbering Machines 
9—I.atham Stitchers, all sizes 
3—Sheridan & Standard Upright Hand 
Stampers 
5—Boston Stitchers No. 2-3-4-19 
2—Smyth Sewers No. 3-4 
Portland Foot & Power Punches 
5—28”-30"” Power Perforators 
1—Model B_ Cleveland Folder 
Feeder 
t—Morrison Stitchers 2-6-12 
2 —Ellis Roller Backers 
2—Crawley Rounders & Backers 
3-—Sanborn, Gane, Seybold Bench 
Stampers 
5—30” Hand Lever Paper Cutters 
1—Rosback Gang Stitcher 
i—Muller 26” Gluer with conveyor 
1—Lhoyd 17x30” Die-Cutting Press 
1—10x15 C & P with Kluge Feeder 
t—Foot Round-Cornering Machines 
j- 
l 





with 


-Robinson Rotary Cutter 
Suction Pile 
Cleveland 
2—Small Power Gold Stamping Presses 
with Leaf Attachments 
large Quantity new and used Book- 
binders Finishing ‘Tools, Rolls & misc. 


ESOR MACHINERY CO. 
135 West 20th Street 
New York City 
CHelsea 2-2699-2633 


Feeder for Model E. 


SEYBOLD Three-Knife Book [lrimmer 
recently rebuilt by manufacturer. Guar- 
anteed to be in good working order. Box 
925, Booxsinpinc & Book Prop., 50 
Union Sq., N.Y.C. 3. 


Liquidation Sale at Public Auction 


RULING AND BINDING PLANT 


Herman N. Zekind, auctioneer will sell on Monday, Sept. 20th, 1943 at 11 A.M. at 121 Varick 


Street, 4th floor, N. Y. C. 
Plant consisting of: 


38 inch Hickock ‘‘L’’ Ruling Machine with Fuller Feeder 
Two 42 inch Hickock Ruling Machines 3 beam strikers 
One 38 imch Hickock Ruling Machine 3 beam striker with Fuller Feeder 


All of these machines are geared speed and in excellent condition. 
Single spindle Paper Drill (late model) 


Portland Punching Machine with Dies 
Model 55 Baum Folder 
Cleveland Folding Machine 


28 inch Power Perforator 
Smythe Sewing Machine 
Hoole Numbering Machine 


Also quantity of ruling pens, etc. and 48 new press numbering machines. 


Inspection daily from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. For further information write to H. 
ts St., New York 7, N. Y. Telephone WOrth 2-6286. 


Chambe 


N. Zekind, 51 


BIDS BY MAIL ACCEPTED 


For Sale... 
#189 Dexter, 30 x 44-Cross Feeder 
289 Baum Folder, automatic feeder 
45” Rosback Rotary Perforator 
1—44” Sheridan Paper Cutter 
Model “E”’ Cleveland Folder, suction feeder 
Krause Power Round Corner Cutter 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Buy thru us and Save — 


GEORGE WEIGL 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Comer Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St., N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 


Sell thru us and Gain 


We Can Get You Top Dollars For Your Book- 
binding Plant If You Decide To Sell Out 


PRINTCRAFT REPRESENTATIVES 


Appraisers — Liquidators 


305 Broadway 


New York 7, N. Y. 


REctor 2-1395 


FOR SALE 


—38”" Heavy Duty Latham Power Per. 
forator 
‘National #5 Stitcher 
-Boston #2 Stitcher (like new 
-Challenge Power Drill 
30” Rubber Covered Wringer Press 
Latham Heavy Duty Power Punch 
(no dies) 
1—Stimson Eyeletter 
1—9 x 12 Gordon Press 
No dealers 
Box 920, Bookninpine & Book Propvc- 
TION, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N, Y, 


12” Hickok 3-Beam Ruler Complete with 
Hickok Air Suction Feeder 

0” Seybold Auto. Cutter Mod. 67, re- 
built 

30” Wright Power Perforator, rebuilt 

30” Gem Hand Lever Cutter 

10x 15 & 12 x 18 C&P Presses 

10 x 15 Universal Presses cheap 

A. H. Stein & Co., 127 W. 26th St., NYC. 


Attention Bookbinders! 


Can you supply facilities for making 100,- 
000 hard-cover case bindings per month 
for popular priced juvenile books? Out- 
side cover paper furnished. Box 950, 
Booxsinpinc & Book Propuction, 50 Union 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


$3, #4 and 310 Smyth Book Sewers 

Smyth Casing-in Machines 

Smyth #1 Casemakers 

Smyth #2 Casemakers 

Smyth #1 Gluing Machines 

National 16” Book Sewers 

Foot Power Portland Punches 

Peerless Burton 30”. 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 

Reshack 36” Rotary Verforator 

Hickok Dual “TL” 3 Beam = 38’ 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 

Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 

Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 

Hoole Foot Power 
Machines 

Sheridan and Hickok 86—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 

Crawley Rounders and 
Standard Size 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Retary Board Cutters 

Standard 1734” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston 22 and £3 Wire Stitchers 

Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per 
forator 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Latham #2% and #6 Wire Stitchers 

Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 

Oswego Power Paper Cutter 

Oswego 26%” Leyer Paper Cutter 


Numbering 


Backers 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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FOR SALE EQUIPMENT WANTED EQUIPMENT WANTED 
Used GOLD STAMPING MACHINE. Equipment for a complete hard case 
Give description and cash price. P. H. bindery. Will also consider buying a 
Here Kraetch, Astorian-Budget, Astoria, Ore- complete bindery. Send quotations to 


gon. Box 940, Bookstnptnc & Book Propvwc- 
tion, 50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 


'eSS 


inch 


Quality minded buyers 
feel right at home! 


Pleger Round Corner Turning-In “Ma- 
chine. State full particulars. Hahn Rul- =——————-- Prarie 
ing & Binding Co., 419 S. 3rd St., Min- * 













neapolis, Minn. * 


PROMPT See ni 
nv SHIPMENT LAWSON 
pe No, 3 Smyth Sewing Machine * 75 Brass Wanted at Once Will PURCHASE for Cash 
: bound boards * Rounder and Backer ° ; ; 
with Model B Cleveland Folder * Rosback 28” FOR CASH Late Model Seybold. Cutters 
foot power round hole perforator, new dies, in all sizes up to 94” 
“ factory rebuilt * Model 55 Baum Folder * MODEL No. 104-56” . 
iilt Miehle Presses, most models from Pony size Also 
to 74" Model 7/0 i ne el DEXTER Seybold 3-Knife Trimmers 
type machines including Mode ve x _ 
Streak Linotype No. 53950 © C & P Crafts- Double-32 Folder Seybold Die Presses, ete. 
NYC. man 344," Cutter * Two Model B Kelly Wright Multiple Head Drills 
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Presses * Three Paasche Spray Guns and 
Compressor. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS 
Since 1932 


220 S. JEFFERSON STREET*- CHICAGO 6 


OPPORTUNITIES 
continued on page 74 











PRESSROOM 


1—7/0 Miehle, C.E.D., Cross Feeder 

1—No. 4-3R Miehle unit 

2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color at- 
tach., Cross Feeders and C.E.D.’s 

3—No. 1 Miehle Presses with Cross 
Feeders, C.E.D.’s 

1—No. 3 Miehle, C.E.D. 


1—No. 8 Golding job press, 12”x18", 
with alternating current motor 





WITH FEEDER 


Last fold must be right angle 
and must deliver closed heads. 
Phone or wire details collect. 


Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc. 
153 N. Michigan Avenue 
Andover 1270—Chicago 1, Ill. 





FOR SALE 


1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 13” x 18” 

1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 16” x 18” 

1—Sanborn Embosser, complete with 
3-draw Roll Gold Leaf Attachment, 
and Electric Heater 

1—Standard 4-post Book Emasher 

1—40” Sheridan Automatic Power Cut- 
ter with extra Cutting Knives 

1—Rotary Board Cutter. 45” 

1—Plate Washing Machine and Dryer 

1—Model B Cleveland Folder 

1—Model #104 Double 16 Dexter Fold- 
er with Cross Feeder size 56” 


Send us full details of machines, 
including serial number & prices. 


E. P. LAWSON CO., Ine. 


Eastern Sales Agents 
Seybold Paper Cutters & Bindery 
Equipment 


426 W. 33 St., New York 
Phone CHickering 4-0180 





* 








COMPOSING ROOM 


1—Wesel 
Trimmer 
1—No. 26 Vandercook Proof Press 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #28606 
1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial #19009 
1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial #37131 
1—Model 26 Linotype, Serial #37214 


2—Hamilton Cut-Cost Cabinets with 
working tops 


Monorail Comb. Saw & 


equipment 1—Model #55 Baum 14 x 19 Folder, 65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late Faces 
with Aldrich Suction Feeder Liners 6, 7, 8. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
BINDERY 1—Rosback Heavy Duty Power Punch, 


1—Model 25 Sheridan Auto. Casemak- 
er; Maximum size 16 x 25, Minimum 
size 6 x 9; Speed 25 to 40 cases 
per minute 


1—17” Sheridan Automatic Casemaker 
+36, with Automatic Feed, Electric 
Heated Glue Box, and Motor 


1—*1 Smyth Casemaker 


1—Crawley Power Rounding and Back- 
ing Machine 


1—Sterling foot power round cornering 
mach. 


1—Murray Casing-in Machine 
1—Sheridan Book Smasher 


Tel.: WAlker 5-5083 


225 Varick St., New York 14, N. Y. 


with large assort. of dies. 

1—Portland Power Punching machine 
with 4 punching heads and 13 
punching sets 

1—Hobbs Paper Slitter, 30” roll, with 
rewind 

1—Grammes & Sons Calendar Tinning 
Machine 

1—National Straight-Needle Sewing Ma- 
chine 

3—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines 

1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

1—No. 4 Morrison Wire Stitcher 

2—No. 12 Morrison Wire Stitchers 

1—Horizontal Baling Press, built by 
Ohio Cultivator Co. 


Blatchford Beds, assorted sizes 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes 


MISC&_LANEOUS 


A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
assorted sizes 


6—Bahnson Humidifiers 
1200—Warnock Blocks, 4” x 4” 
1200—Warnock Hooks 
2—8000-lb. Jack Lift Trucks 


The Vance R. Hood Co. 


36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Tel.: HArrison 7464 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


An all-around Bookbinder, 25 years’ ex- 
perience on Crawley backer and Smyth 
casemaker, etc., desires position with op- 
portunity of taking charge. Draft-ex- 
empt. Box 930, Booxsrnpinc & Book 
Propuction, 50 Union Sq., N. ¥YCcs& 





Bindery Executive desires to make 
change. Held last position as executive 
for over 15 years. Practical experience 
in all branches of bindery from small 
folding machine to super-finish work, in- 
cluding hand finishing and stamping. 
Capable of getting utmost in output. Box 
945 Booxsinpinc & Boox Propvuction, 
50 Union Sq., New York 3, N. Y. 





A-1 all-around Bookbinder, finisher, for- 
warder, embosser, extra-binder, wants po- 
sition as foreman, superintendent, or 
manager of a Trade Bindery. Best of 
reference. Available Ist of October. Box 
955, Booxsinpinc & Boox Prop., 50 
Union Sq., N.Y.C. 3. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Paper ruler of proven ability, wide ex- 


perience, expert on color work, wants 
permanent position. Best references. 
Write Box 935, Booxstnpinc & Boox 
Propuction, 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 3. 


J. KROMBERG 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


Graphic Arts Management 
Counsellors Since 1917 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-127! 





Chas. A. Muller Ce., Ine. 


Manufacturing and Servicing of 
BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 


153 Lafayette St.. New York 


City 


GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMEN ] | 


Folders & Feeders 

Brown Folder 50”, dbl. 16-32 Embosser 

Case Makers Aut 

Crawley Rounder & Backers, ph" & sises 
Standard & Small Size 

25” Lever Cutter 

Small Lever Embosser 


STOLP-GORE 


Seybold 4-Rod double toggle 
uto. Gang Stitchers, various 


ard Cutter, Auto. Feeder 
Robinson 45” Board Cutter 
#3 & 4 Smyth Sewers 
2—16" St. Needle 


Singer Sewers 

1—25” Reinhardt Dise Rul- 
ing Machine 

3—19” x 25” Baum Suction 
Pile Feeders, Oscillating 
Type 

4—6 Hickok Standing 


Presses 


Oo =» 710 W. jackson Bivd., 


Sewers 


Chicago 


SERVICING PRINTERS & BOOKBINDERS for 20 years 


INDEX to ADVERTISERS 


Tanigan & Cross 
Lanston Monotype Co 
Latex Fibre 





A Dexter Folder Co 

Diamond Decorative Leaf Co. 
Dietrich Products Co 
Duenewald Printing Corp.... 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co... 


Ackerman Co. 
Adler, Herbert 
Advance Litho 
Aigner, G. J., C 
Albrecht, The, E 
Altair Machinery Corp 
American Book-Stratford Press 
American 
Co. 
Artistic Engraving Co 
Artists & Writers Guild.... 
Arvey Corp. 
Asher & Boretz, Inc. Fuller, 


B G 

Baum, Russell Ernest Gane Bros. 

Becker Bros. Eng. Gane Bros. 

Becktold Bindery 

Bergman, Louis 

Binders Board Mfrs. 

Bingham Bros. C 

Black & Decker Mfe. 

Bohn, Chas. H., & Co., 

Bookwalter-Ball-Greathouse 
Printing Co. 

Boston Bookbinding Co.... H 

Brackett Stripping Mach. Co. 

Brock & Rankin 


Writing Paper F 


Gettler, ] 


Glatfelter, 


Hamilton 


Fandango Mills 
Fitchburg Paper Co. 
Fleming, C. 
Fox River Paper Corp 
E. C., 


& Co. of N. Y... 
& Lane, Inc. 
Genéral Binding Corporation. . 
General Offset Co., Inc. 
General Thread 


Gitzendanner-Muller Co. 
P. 
Griffin, Campbell, 
Walsh, Inc. 


Law, ee ie O., 
Lawson, E. Ce, 
Leiman _S: ‘Inc 


Linxweiler Ptg. Co 
Little, J. J., 
Lutz & Sheinkman 


Ellingsworth Mfg. Co. ..... 2 M 
Engdahl Bindery, Inc. 


— nee’ 44 


Lindenmeyr, Henry, & Sons.. 66 


& Ives Co..... 


HELP WANTED 


Man with experience in running Chang 
ler & Price Printing Press, also familiar 
with the processing of Tablets and Pag 
work. Excellent opportunity. Write 
confidence to Box 790, Booxsrnping § 
Boox Propuction, 50 Union Sq., N.YS. 


Permanent position now open for com. 
bination man who can run ruling m- 
chine, do bookbinding, forwarding, and 
finishing. Good wages and working con. 
ditions in a progressive city of 100,000, 
Well established firm doing business for 
43 years. Give references, experienc, 
age, and draft status in first letter. Al 
replies will be treated as strictly conf- 
dential. Arkansas Printing & Litho 
graphing Company, 1000 Center Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Retired Bookbinder who understands 
operation of casemaking and casing+n 
machinery, to instruct our personne 
Either temporary or permanent job with 
transportation furnished to and from 
Caldwell. 

Tue Caxton Printers, Lp. 


Caldwell, Idaho 





More 


OPPORTUNITIES 
On pages 72 and 73! 


71 
57 Reliable Textile 
Republic Engraving & 
69 signing Co. 
A Rising Paper Co 
40 Robertson, A. W 
° Robertson, W. L., 
67 Rosback, F. P., Co 
68 —Russell-Rutter Co., 
64 Ruttle, Shaw & Wether 


Manhattan Paste & Glue Co. 


Marchetti, 
Marshall Son & 
Masta Displays 
McAdams, John, 
McKibbin, 
McLaughlin, Wm. J., 
McLaurin-Jones Co. 

Mead Sz 


B., & Co., 


Mills, Inc... Metz Refining Co.. 
as M. & L. 
trotyping Co. 
ea 5 Mid-States Gummed 
Hayes, Miller 


” 


Muller, Chas. 


Haddon Craftsmen N 
Printing Co 


National 


R., & Bro. Co... 7 Sackett 


Wheelock. . 


& Son 
Geo., & Son 
& Co. 


Mechanical Binding Index ... 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co.. 
Metropolitan Embossing Co.. 


Typesetting & Elec- 


Paper. . 
Printing Machinery. . 
Montauk Book Mfg. Corp... 
A., Co., 


& Wilhelms 
Schuylkill Paper Co......... 
Schuyikill Paper Co. 
Seabury & Cushman Co.. 
Seneca Wire ¢ Mfg. Co.. 
Sheridan, T. & C. B., 
Shoemaker, a Sa & a ; 
Shryock Bros. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
Sloves Mechanical sadins | 
Smith, Albert D., & Co.. 
Smith, ee Seer. 
Smyth Bife. Co....s<<« 
Southworth Machine iy ‘ 
Springfield Coated Paper Co, 
Sta-Warm Electric Co....... 
Stephens, E. W., Co........ 


( wer 


ver wv 


Inc... - Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp... 


Stolp-Gore Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co..... 


Brooks-Loester Corp. 
Brown, L. L., Paper Co..... 
Burrage, Robert R. 
Butterfield-Barry Co. 


Cameron Machine Co 
Carb-n-Set Business Forms. . 
Carpenter, L. E., & Co..... 
Challenge Machinery Co..... 
Chambers Bros. Co 
Charlton, F. M., Inc. ; 
Chicago "Machinery L aboratory 
Civilian Defense 

Coe, W. 

Colonial Press, 

Colorgraphic Offset 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Commercial Lining Paper Co. 
Commercial Paste Co 
Composin 

Conkey, W 

Cornwall Press 

Coxhead, Ralph C., Co 
Cuneo, John F., Co 


D 
Davey, The, Co 
Dejonge, Louis, 


74 


Harris-Sevbold-Potter Co..... 
Hart. William, Co., Inc. 
Hastings & Co 
—" Chas., Printing Ink 
oO 

Hewitt, C. B., & Bros., 
Hickok, W. O., Mfg. Co...44 
Holliston Mills, Inc. 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co... 
Hood, Vance R., Co...... 
Hurlbut Paper Co 


I 
Illustration Engrav. 
Interlaken Mills 


International Printing Ink.. 


ae L. H., Inc 


K 

Kellogg & Bulkeley 

Kelly, E. J., Co. 

Kelsey- Risden Co., 

Kemp, W. H., C 

Kingsport Press 

Kirk, F. J., Molding Co..... 


L 
Lakeside Press, The 


Inc.48, 7 


Adhesives Division. 36, 
National Blank Book Co..... 
National Process Co..... 
National Publishing Co...... 
N. Y. Lithographing Co.... 
Northern Machine Works.... 
Norwood Press 


8) 

Oldach Co. 

“Opportunities” 2: 

Ornamental Leather Emboss- 
ing Works 

Oval & Koster 


P 


Paisley Products, Inc........ 

Parsons Paper Co. 

Peerless Roll Leaf Co 

Pettibone, P. F., & Co...... 

Plimpton Press, The 

Polygraphic Co. of America. . 

er Huron Sulphite & Paper 
o. 

Prentiss, George W., & Co... 

Printcraft Representatives... 


Q 


— City Paper Co., The.. 
uinn & Boden Co., Inc..... 


Swift & Co 

Swift, M., 

Swing-O-Ring, oo 

T 

Tamm & Co 

Tapley, J. F., 

Tauber-Tube 

Turck & Reinfeld, Inc.... 

U 

Union Paste Co 

United Paste & Glue Co.... 
U. S. Treasury Dept......... 


Vv 
ae on omg Press, Inc.....-- 
Valentine, J. C., Co., Inc... 


WwW 
ea gage & Billmeier C 
e 


Weigl, orge 

White Son Company 
Williams Press 

Wolf, E., & Co., Inc.....+: 
Wolff, H., Book Mfg. 


Z 


Zapon-Keratol Division .....+ 
Zeese-Wilkinson Co., Inc...+ 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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“4A good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit...”, 


JOHN MILTON 4 


10,000 MILES AWAY ...A SOLDIER READS AND HOPES! 


IS the books sent overseas, fighting men find re- 


laxation...a respite from the grueling business of 
war... fun and laughter... with them men can re- 
turn to peace for an instant, and hope fortomorrow! 
Naturally these vital weapons of morale deserve 
the utmost in protection. That is why more manu- 
facturers, leaders in their fields, are calling for 
GL\-WELD adhesives to seal their waterproof paper 
line rs, and “Victory” board cases, used in overseas 
shij ments. GLU-WELD is waterproof under sus- 
tained immersion tests, and is equally at home 
under all climatic conditions. 
_ UPACO bookbinding adhesives have been leaders 
in New England for over fifty years. A complete 
sine is available. Write us, stating your bee me 


Army authorities state that the importance of 
book shipments overseas cannot be overempha- 
sized. Get your shipment across in good condition 
...use a GLU-WELD adhesive for maximum pro- 
tection in packing! 

Write today for booklet “GW-1” which will tell 
you the full story on GLU-WELD. 





THESE SMYTH MACHINES 
MAKE STRONG, STURDY, 
EASY-TO-HANDLE BOOKS. 


Booksewing Machines 
Case Makers 
Casing-in Machines 
Rounders and Backers 


Triple Lining and 
Headbanding Machines 


Book Back Gluing Machines 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 
E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
28 Reade St. 720 So. Dearborn St. 


Sterling Memertal Library, Yale " 


‘i the ammunition that speeds up training 


» eae the country today, College and University Librati 
are acting as focal points for the accelerated training prograil 
that are providing highly specialized personnel for the Armé 
Services and for critical civilian occupations. 

Books, naturally, play an important part in such educatioml 
programs, but today more than ever, the importance of sound traif 
ing and the immediate national benefits gained from it are obviow 
When time saving is such a critical consideration, no factor :ha 
acts as a deterrent to quick learning can be tolerated. Thus 
importance of Smyth sewn books that lie flat when opened f 
quick reference and “annoyance-free” reading is highlighted. 

In addition, Smyth sewing produces strong, serviceable bc 
that can stand long and constant use. But sewing is not the wiid 
story, and Smyth Precision Machines also contribute to these o ff 
important bookbinding operations: cloth cutting, case making, ¢ 
plication of linings and headbands, and the rounding and bac! if 
and casing-in of books. : 


wy, 
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